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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. - 


(a)— Police. | 
The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 4th March, makes the following  Bencat Excuaxor 
Police and Judical reform. suggestions about the reconstitution of the police —— 


and the reformation of the present system of “""*™'*) 
administering’ criminal justice :— 

The granting of increased salary to police officers is not likely to diminish 
corruption in the Police Department or to increase its efficiency. A man who is 
corrupt by nature will take bribes whatever salary he may get, and the police, as 
at present constituted, will never work in harmony with the villagers, to the 
want of which harmony Government attributes its present inefficiency. In 
order that the efficiency of the police may be inavenael, a village police should 
be substituted for the present chowkidari force. It is a mistake on the 
part of Government to suppose that a police officer should not be employed in 
the place of which he is an inhabitant. As a matter of fact, thieves were in a 
much larger number of cases traced under the former faridari and chowkidari 
system, for the village chowkidars, paiks and faridars could investigate cases 
under more advantageous circumstances than the present police. Another 
consideration in favour of appointing local people as police officers is that the 
will agree to serve on lower pay. The village police should be constituted as 
follows:—Outposts should be established with jurisdiction over eight, ten or 
twelve villages, ‘he senior officer of the outpost should be selected from among 
the villagers and should be called by the name of jamadar or any other euphonic 
name. ‘There should be two grades of these officers, one receiving a month! 
salary of Rs. 12 and the other of Rs. 8. An assistant should be elected for 
these officers on a salary of Rs. 5 to Rs. 7, with the prospect of promotion to 
jamadarship. Besides this, there should be a chowkidar in every village on a 
salary of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. ‘The additional cost which the proposed arrangements 
involve may be met by the addition of a pice or so to the chowkidari rate. 

The present post of Sub-Inspector of Police may be abolished, and Head- 
constables may, in the manner recommended by the Government of India, be 
placed in charge of stations with increased salaries, or the Head-constables may 
be named Sub-Inspectors, and heads of the proposed outposts may be named 
Head-constables. The Sub-Inspector and the Head-constable perform the same 
duties. ‘There is therefore no need of retaining the former post. But let 
Inspectors remain in charge of the thanas the charge of which is at present 
entrusted to an Inspector. 

The system of administering criminal justice should be reformed by 
appointing a Sub-Deputy Collector to each thana to try local cases. The travel- 
ling allowance for tours now drawn by the sub-divisional officers will cover the 
additional expenditure which will be required for this. These Magistrates will 
be nearer to the parties, and if the system of trial by jury be introduced in 
certain classes of cases to be tried before them, the administration of justice will 
be satisfactory. The powers of the Sub-Deputy Collectors should be somewhat 
increased. One of the Deputy Magistrates in the district should go round the 
district and inspect their work and assist them when the pressure of work is 
very heavy. : | 

2. The Sanjtvani, of the 7th March, says that one Fakir Bagdi of Jangi- SaNJIVANI, 

She cies hott: os within the jurisdiction of the Jangipara- March 7th, 1891. 
village in the Serampore aub- JXrishnagore thana m the Serampore sub-division 
division. of the Hooghly district, having been suspected of 
being implicated in a dacoity lately committed in the house of one Dharmadas 
Nandi of Satgara, within the jurisdiction of that thana, the police put him in 
hajut for a day and then released him on bail on his promising to have the 
stolen property recovered within a week. The dacoity, however, remains 
untried to this day. Seeing that the man had admitted to have been implicated 


in the affair, was it not sheer foolishness on the part of the police to let him off 
thus easily ‘ | 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


3. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 3rd March, says that people have Bsxeat Excnancz 
' good. reasons to dread a suit in the Calcutta Small ee 


. ? ‘ March 3rd, 1891, 
he Calcutta Small Cause Court, (Case Court, and refers a case decided in that Court 


SAKTI, 


SAMAY, 
March 6th, 1891. 


. SANJIVANI, 


Som PRAKASH, 


March 8rd, 1891. 


March 7th, 1891. 


March 9th, 1891. 
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to illustrate the dilatoriness of its proceedings. The suit in question was for 
interest agreed upon and was instituted by a well-known merchant in Calcutta 
against an English dealer in cloth, and it has been decided after postponement 
for seven times. ‘The period covered by these postponments amounts to one 
year. ‘The suit was instituted on the 17th April. The first date of hearing 
was fixed for the 2nd May, but for some unspecified reason it was postponed to 
the 26th June. When the case came on for hearing on that date it was postponed 
to the 15th September. After this it was postponed to the 8th October, then to 
the 22nd December, and at last to the 19th February. On that last date, after a 
short hearing, the plaintiff obtained a decree for the full amount of his claim 
with costs. On all these dates fixed for hearing the parties had to attend Court 
with witnesses, documents and books. Is it any wonder that busy merchants 
should be unwilling to go to the Small Cause Court under these circumstances ? 
Government has referred to this dilatoriness every year, but for some secret 
reason has taken no steps to remedy the evil. If necessary, the matter must now 
be brought to the notice of Parliament. And the members of Parliament will 
wonder when they know of it. 
4, The Sukti, of the 3rd March, has learnt that Government has proposed 
rere to Pope =r post of the First Small Cause Court 
le proposed retrenchment in Judge of Nuddea and Jessore, and to reduce the pa 
ee Fst grade Subordinate Judges all round rand 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 800. The saving thus effected will be utilised in creating some 
additional posts of munsifs in view of the increase of civil judicial work. It is 
necessary that Government should effect retrenchment in the various departments 
of the administration; but a reduction of the poor salaries given to the 
members of the Subordinate Judicial Service would be a great injustice to them, 
seeing that they are the most hard worked and the most inadequately paid of 
all public servants. 


(a) — Education. 


The abolition of the Hindu 5. The Samay, of the 6th March, refers to the 
School. proposed amalgamation of the Hindu and Hare 
Schools, and observes as follows :— 

When the Hindu School was established, the Hindus raised Rs. 1,81,000 
by subscription and gave that sum to Government asa contribution towards the 
school fund. While accepting the gift, Government distinctly said that it would 
maintain the school even if its own loss on its account should be Rs. 1,200 a 
month. But Government now suffers a loss of not more than Rs. 500 a month 
on account of the school, and will it not be guilty of breaking its promise if it 
abolishes the school on financial grounds ? 

Again, Government can easily make up the deficit by fixing the salary of 
the head-master at Rs. 300 per month, for good men can be easily had now-a- 
days for that sum. If Government does not wish to suffer the loss of Rs. 500 
a month, it should make over Rs. 1,81,000 to the hands of a Committee, entrusting 
it with the management of the school. Government wants to take the Hindu 
school building for a technical institution. But instead of taking a building 
over which it hasno absolute right, why does it not erect anew building for 
the proposed technical institution ? 

6. The Sanjivani, of yn 7th ere, says ae the policy which the 

_ Lieutenant-Governor had in view in rejecting the 

fb oetoy oy 2 Pelabists "a prayer of the Burmese Buddhists of Chittagong for 

_Chittazong. a special school for the education of their children 

should also lead the Government to discontinue its aid towards the maintenance 

of : special educational machinery for the education of European and Eurasian 
children. 

7. The Som Prakash, of the 9th March, refers to the rule of the Syndicate 

A rule made by the Syndicate of the Calcutta University imposing a fine of Rs. 16 
of the Calcutta University. per day on the examiners who will fail to finish 
* 4 examination of their answer papers within due dates, and observes 45 

ollows :— 

In the first place, by making the rule the Syndicate has insulted the 
examiners as a body. In the second place, as all the examiners do not get the 

answer [papers on the same day, it is very unfair to compel all of them to submit 
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their result on the same day. Those who examine the answer papers of the 

candidates of the Calcutta Circle receive their papers on the day on which the 

examination is finished, but those who examine the papers of candidates from 

Assam, the North-Western Provinces or the Central Provinces, generally receive 

their papers a week later. The Syndicate should have therefore made a rule 

requiring examiners to submit their papers within four weeks from the date on 

which es | receive them. 
8. The Grdmvdsi, of the 9th March, says that the Hindu School is undoubt- _Grauvasr, 
The Hindu School. edly a model institution, and its abolition is therefore March 9th, 1891. 

likely to prove injurious to other schools. Why 
should it again be abolished when its financial condition is good ? 


(e\—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


9, The Gauhar, of the 11th March, complains that the health of — 

ammohnn Ghosh’s Lane at Calcutta has become very bad owing to the negli- ©" 11th, 1891. 
Colootolla. gence of the Municipality. The special attention 
of the Health Officer is called to the dirty state of Rammohun Ghosh’s Lane at 
Colootollah in which several fatal cases of cholera have occurred. The Muni- 
cipality looks most carefully to the state of the quarters inhabited by Europeans 
and Eurasians and somewhat less carefully to the state of those inhabited by 
Hindus, but its deems quarters inhabited by Mussulmans to be outside its juris- 
diction. It is strange that the Municipality suffers godowns of decayed and 
stinking hide to exist in the above lane. 7 


(f )— Questions affecting the land. 
10. The Bengal Exchange Gazetle, of the 7th March, hopes that the Bexcat Excuance 


Extension of the Bengal Ten- Lieutenant-Governor will grant the prayer of the sat Gan ce 
ancy Act to Orissa. _ people of Orissa for the extension of the Bengal : 
Tenancy Act to that province. It is necessary that the same law should be in 


force in all the provinces in this Presidency. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


11. Referring to a theft lately committed at Barrackpore in a railway train _, SANfIVANt 
—— : by some people who entered by the open gate of the 7 “"*™" 
eft in a railway train at ° . y 
Barrackpore. station, a correspondent of the Sanjivani, of the 7th 
March, who was a passenger by the same train, asks 
why was the gate kept open and unguarded? Moreover, should not a Sub- 
Inspector of Police and not a head-constable be placed in charge of important 
railway stations like Barrackpore ? 


(h)— General. 


12. The Sahachar, of the 4th March, says that both the Lieutenant-Governor — 5amacuar, 
of Bengal and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Meh * 1 
North-Western Provinces are for increasing the 

number of volunteers in India. Sir Auckland Colvin is even of opinion 

that all Europeans and Eurasians in India should be forced to enlist 

themselves as volunteers. But is there after all any necessity in this 

country of enlisting volunteers in this way? Volunteers were needed 

here in 1857 and after the. battle of Panjdeh when Russia showed signs of 

hostility. But now-a days they are unnecessary, and this enlistment at the 

present moment would mean that Government wants to overawe the disarmed 

native population by an imposing military show. Besides volunteering is 

possible only with men who have patriotism and a desire to protect their 

country. But the Europeans who live in India are like birds of passage and take 

no interest in the country. They are consequently not fit to be made volunteers. 

If the truth must be told, it isthe natives of India alone who deserve to beenrolled 

as such. No country in the world has ever been protected by foreign mer- 

cenaries, and to enlist volunteers simply with the object of overawing the people 

of India is opposed to the English character. The present system of volunteer- 

ing in India can never be successful. 


Volunteering in India. 


HITAKARI, 
Feb. 26th, 1891. 


CHARUVARTA,; 
March 2nd, 1891. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANY, 
March 8rd, 1891. 
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JII,—LEGISLATIVE. 


13. The Hitakart, of the 26th February, publishes the following corre- 
in the Mymensingh spondence _—— 


district to protest against the Age A meeting of about five hundred Mahomedans 
of Consent Bill. was held on the 15th February last at Delduar in 


the Mymensingh district to protest against the Age of Consent Bill. The editor 
of the Ahmadi in addressing the meeting said that the instigation of enemies 
induced the Government to undertake the proposed alteration in section 375 of 
the Penal Code. ‘The speaker as well as three or four moulavis who were 
present at the meeting were of opinion that the proposed legislation would inter- 
fere with the Mahomedan religion. A sprinkling of Hindus too who were 
present there protested against the Bill. There were also some supporters of 
the Bill present, but they were not allowed to speak. At length when the 
editor of the Ahmadi asked those who had faith in their religion to put their 
signatures on blank paper, Mir Masarraf Hossein rose and said that he was not 
yet sure that the proposed legislation would interfere with the Mahomedan 
religion. Seeing that the Nawab Ahsanulla, of Dacca, the leader of the Kast 
Bengal Mahomedan community, supported the Bill in the Legislative Council, 
he would not sign any protest against it until he was satisfied that it did really 
militate against the Mahomedan religion. Several speakers were ready to give 
a reply tothe Mir Saheb, but forfear of obstruction to the business of the meeting 
no recriminations were allowed. The President is asked to let the public know 
what number of signatures he got to the petition to be forwarded to Govern- 
ment. : ; 

14, The Chdruvértdé, of the 2nd March, says that though the people are 
agitating in every possible way against the Age of 
Consent Bill under the impression that its passing will 
interfere with their religion, it is a noteworthy fact 
that they have not slided an inch from their duty of being loyal to the Govern- 
ment. If the present agitation has done nothing else, it has proved beyond 
doubt that the Hindus are profoundly loyal to the British Crown, and that there 
is nothing that can shake their loyalty. 

Government is no doubt taking careful note of many things in connection 
with the present agitation. It is carefully observing, for imstance, whether 
Western education has effected any improvement in the condition of the Indians; 
whether the Indians have become fit for the exercise of political rights; and 
whether or not there is any good ground for the people’s boast of a newly 
established unity among themselves. And whatever the conclusion at which the 
Government arrives on these points, there can be no doubt that it will on no 
account be able to question the loyalty of the people. The necessity for point- 
ing out to Government in so unmistakeable a form the loyalty of the people 
at. a time when they are labouring under the impression that Government is 
about to interfere with their religion and social customs arises from the fact 
that the authorities have repeatedly wounded their feelings by disbelieving their 
professions of loyalty. To what else but to such disbelief do the Arms Act 
and the Veasey Circular owe their origin? And what but such disbelief gave 
birth to the Gagging Act? 

The supposition that there has been interference with religion has before 
this revolutionised states, and an agitation like the present one would, in any 
country of the world, save India, have borne far other fruits than what it has 
done here. But the people of India are made of a different stuff from that of 
the people of other countries of the globe, and that is why they have been able 
to keep their loyalty unshaken in the midst of so much excitement, and in 
spite of the endeavour their enemies are making to create disunion and dis- 
sensions among them. It would be a large consolation to the people if Govern- 
ment took note only of this fact in connection with the present agitation. 

15. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 3rd March, requests Lord Lansdowne, 

ti ik iis ae for the last time, not to pass the Age of Consent 

Ce ee eee Bill, which, in the opinion of the writer, is 
opposed to the Hindu religion, and is calculated to do much mischief to the 
country and thereby hurt the feelings of Hindus. His Excellency the 
Viceroy is then thus addressed :—O you ruler of India! you are the arbiter of 
the destinies of 25 crores of people, and you can do anything you like. Do- 


The moral of the present agi- 
tation. | 
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now the favour to ten crores of Indian Hindus’ of not passing the Bill. It is 
our last prayer that your Excellency may be pleased to act in such a way as 
not to hurt the feelings of any one in the course of your administration. We 
have said much, we have cried much, and we can cry no more. Victory to 
the Maharani, the Queen-Empress of India. 
16. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 4th March, says that the Govern- 
Government and the Age of ment is often found to arrive at erroneous conclu- 
Consent Bill, sions regarding the character and customs of the 
people ; and is too apt to make sweeping generalisations. Let a particular native 
do something wrong, and the fault will be ascribed to the national character. 
For instance, Government has, from the case of Hari Maiti, hastily come to the 
conclusion that native females in general are most brutally treated by their 
husbands, although the medical evidence in that case proved that the girl had 
previously cohabited with her husband without sustaining any injury, and that 
her death from the effects of cohabitation on that particular occasion was quite 
accidental. Alien and ignorant of the manners and customs of the people 
though the Government is, it has still resolved to reform native society in this 
particular. Itis strange that the Government whose duty it is to be most 
familiar with the social customs of the people should, of all parties on earth, 
propose such a reform. Macaulay has hitherto been supposed to be the only 
Englishman who was inconsiderate enough to blacken the national character 
of the Bengalis by attributing to it faults which his Lordship must have found 
only in a few low people. Lord Macaulay’s aspersions against the native 
character clearly prove either that he was quite ignorant of that character or 
that while in this country his Lordship never had occasion to mix with any 
but the lowest people. But it now appears that the British Government itself 
is infected with the malady under whose influence Macaulay so unjustifiably 
maligned the Bengali character, or that Government would not take advantage 
of astray case like that of Hari Maiti to find fault with the whole national charac- 
ter. Government should first cure itself of its own malady before it attempts 
to remove any evils that exist in native society. 
17. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 4th March, says Son - Age of Consent 
. Bill proposes to protect the girls of this countr 
a tl atte the evil effects of pon ol palletes: 
It also indirectly aims at improving Bengali physique. But what of the evil 
effects caused to boys by premature cohabitation? Certamly a boy of sixteen 
co-habiting with a girl of thirteen will suffer as much in health as an immature 
girl does by cohabiting with a grown up boy. That the present degeneracy 
of the natives is due greatly to premature cohabitation of boys is clear from 
. the fact that men only a generation ago were much healthier than the men of 
the present generation. But this degeneracy should not be ascribed solely to 
this cause. Neglect by the people of the rules of living prescribed in the 
shastras, and the present system of giving education to boys have much todo 
with the degraded physical condition of the natives. The system of education 
which is best suited to a cold country is not adapted to a climate like that 
of India. For instance, the winter season, though not a convenient time for 
work in England, is in India the only season when boys can work hard at their 
studies. But the authorities took a century to see this difference between the 
conditions of study in England and India. : 
The physique of the people can be improved | by again compelling them 
tofollow closely the teachings of their shastras in all matters. The only legisla- 
tion likely to result in the improvement of the Bengali physique must be made 
with this view, and no number of Age of Consent Bills will do any good. 
18. The Sahachar, of the 4th March, refers to 
The mass meeting on the maidan. the mass meeting on the maidan, and observes as 
follows :— 
_ _ Those who have eyes to see and ears to hear must admit that it was really 
in fear and alarm that lakhs of men attended the meeting on the maidan. 
An impression has taken possession of men’s minds that the passing of the 
Age of Consent Bill into law will not only do violence to their religion, but 
that the measure will also prove an engine of police oppression and a means 
for the gratification of private malice. Of course, there are many who, for 
the purpose of gaining the praise and plaudits of the Anglo-Indians, say that 
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the great majority of those who attended the meeting on the maidan went there 
simply to see the traitor of the affair and that they had assembled at the biddi 
of certain wire-pullers. A native fun has written to a daily paper that 
a person in Barahanagar had asked people to come to the meeting on the maidan 
to hear songs and see ¢dmdsds. All these statements are perfectly baseless, 
The writer has never before seen people so much agitated. Go where you 
will, everywhere it is this question that is being discussed. ‘Those therefore 
that came to the maidan meeting and listened to the speeches delivered there 
must have come there impelled by the feelings which were agitating their hearts, 
It is a fact that though the Secretaries of two Mahomedan Associations in 
Calcutta have supported the Bill, still the general opinion of the Mussulman 
community is against the measure. It is also the opinion of the Mahomedan 
meeting held at Patna that, though the Bill may not be opposed to the Mussul- 
man scriptures, still the measure is not needed by the Mussulman community, 
There can therefore be no manner of doubt that the majority of the people 
in this country are opposed to the Bill. 

It has been said that the meeting was got up by asmall number of men. This 
is true. Is it otherwise anywhere? Of course, it is always afewthat fix the 
place of: meeting. Are not the monster meetings held from time to time at 
Hyde Park organised in this way? What again is the case in Parliament? 


Each party has certain men who are called its “whips.” ‘The members are 


summoned to approve of the decisions of the leaders. The House is sitting, 
many members are enjoying themselves either at the neighbouring hotels or 
in the smoking and the dining rooms at Westminister. Suddenly the “ whip” 
appears on the scene and says “come, there is going to be voting on such 
a question.” 'The members hasten to the House. They do not know how far 
the debate has progressed, and yet they vote with their party. This is how the 
whole empire is governed. Was adifferent procedure followed at the maidan 
meeting? It was only on Monday immediately preceding the day of meeting 
that the promoters obtained permission to hold, it on the race grounds in the 
maidan. Two days only, therefore, remained for that large number of people 
to assemble. Of course, there was distribution of hand-bills and blowing of 
trumpets in the town. Many more people would have come to the meeting if 
time had permitted them to do so. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the meeting was a representative 
one; though it was questionable politics to invite the Viceroy and the members 
of his Council to be present at the meeting. ‘The writer cannot expect that 
these demonstrations will have the effect of mducing Government to abandon 
the Bill. But it will certainly listen to the proposals which even the supporters 
of the measure have made for amending certain provisions thereof. : 

The writer then proceeds to say that somebody has sent him a notice 
calling “a monster meeting on the maidan” for publication in this paper. But 
the notice is unfit for publication. The language employed in certain parts of 
the notice is plainly seditious. ‘That Government has introduced this Bill for 
the purpose of destroying the people’s religion and insulting their women is a 
foulcalumny and an unmitigated falsehood. Such strong language produces 
noeffect. It is only in the British Empire that the newspaper press enjoys true 
liberty. The newspaper press is a power in the British Empire, but it is not 
on account of its abusiveness that it has become a power. ‘True strength lies 
in patience. The writer regrets to observe that certain native newspapers 
constantly employ language similar to that used in the above notice. Now, 
the writers of these newspapers are not fools and they know that the masses who 
are not able to think or reason for themselves, readily believe what is written 
in those papers. Her Majesty is herself of opinion, and her opinion is shared 
by her Ministers that the Bill should be passed for the benefit of her Indian 
daughters. After the speech made by Lord Lansdowne in the Legislative 
Council, it is extremely unfair to attribute improper motives to Government. 
When the Governor-General of India, the highest and the most powerful ruler 
in Asia, has stated in explicit terms that it is not the policy of Government 
to interfere with the religion of its subjects nobody should disbelieve the 
statement. It may be that Government is in error, it is possible that it is bemg 
misunderstood by the people, and that they will soon come to thank it for the 
proposed law as they have thanked it for abolishing sutiee. At any rate, 


ro 3 


Government should not be attacked in this way. The liberty of the newspaper 
press 18 a good thing, and.the writer believes that Government will not interfere 
with it. Nevertheless it behoves the editors of the vernacular newspapers to 
do their work with care and deliberation. It is to be hoped that the question 
will be discussed in a spirit of moderation. There is, of course, a class of 
readers, who show a preference for strong and abusive writing. But the people 
of this country do not, like Englishmen, love such writing. The present is 
a very critical time, and it is to be remembered that Sir John Gorst has 
introduced the Indian Councils Bill in Parliament. 

19. The Navayuga, of the 5th March has 


— in connection with the Age of Consent 
ill :— 


In the course of the controversy over the Age of Consent Bill, great stress 
has been laid by the supporters of the measure on a passage in Susruta, which 
is supposed to prohibit sexual intercourse with girls under sixteen. The passage 


is this “‘“Gataiwstastaqate: wtefacafee ) yastaee aattnge Bheae: a feetarce il 
ae! 21 a fos, Bieze, wicaal garafaa: 1 Susruta, Sdrirasthana, Chapter 10. 


When translated it means :—“ If a man who is under 25 impregnates a female 
who is under 16, the foetus either dies in the womb, or, if it is born, it does 
not live long or lives a sickly life.” Now Dallana, the Commentator of Susruta 


reads Baataxtasi” (less than 12) in place of Garatw« (less than 16) in the above 


passage. ‘This reading is also found in the manuscript which was copied from 
that in the Maharaja of Cashmere’s library at the request of Pandit Dinabandhu 
Nyayaratna, brother of Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar and is in keeping 
with the sense of the passage which immediately precedes the one in question. 


The passage is “wafty i@faenife ate gtareaye rgiaiacys, ftaretideta ae ° 
eistareifs ’—“ when the son is of 25 years of age let him be married to 


a girl of 12, for then he will obtain pitrya, dharma, artha, kama and sons.” 
It is therefore clear that Susruta had no objection to the marriage of girls 
of 12 with men of 25, nay he even thought that a man could obtain all the 
good effects of marriage if he took a girl of 12 for his wife. This being the 
case, it is hardly possible that Susruta can have in the very next passage, 
contradicted himself by prohibiting sexual intercourse with girls below 16. 
Thus the opinion of Susruta is really not in conflict with the texts of the 
sastras on the subject of marriage. As regards Charak, the next best authority 
after Susruta, he distinctly says that a man who wishes to attain long life must 
not have sexual intercourse before 16 and after 70. This means that a man 
becomes fit for the sexual act at 16, and that a woman becomes fit for the same 
act at a much earlier age. Bhabprakash and Chakradatta, two other celebrated 
medical writers, went further than Charak and distinctly recommended 
sexual intercourse with young girls of a tender age. It is therefore a mistake 
to say that Sanskrit medical writers were in favour of postponing garbhadhan till 
the sixteenth year of a girl. 

Addresses to Her Majesty the 
Queen Empress, and to the Gov- 
ernor-General of ‘India. 

We have ever been a loyal people, and we have sacrificed even our lives in 
order to please our rulers. Weregard our rulers as gods incarnate, and consider it 
our highest duty to render service to them. It is our firm conviction that those 
who behave improperly towards their rulers go to hell. We have never been 
negligent in serving our rulers on account of their being Mlechchhas, and we 
never cherished hatred towardsthem. Why then, O mother! Empress of India, 
have you become so cruel to us? What offence have we done to you? O 
mother! We have been serving you, your representative, and his countrymen 
as ever obedient slaves. Why then have you cast such an angry glance upon us? 

y then is your representative about to interfere with our religion—the 
only thing we now possess? On the day you assumed the sovereignty of this 
barbarous India, you, on receiving abundant proofs of our loyalty, promised 
not to interfere with our religion, O mother! it is not very long ago that you 
bound yourself by that promise not ta interfere with our religion; why then 
O mother! is so much oppression being committed on us, your dependents? 


The Age of Consent Bill. 


20. The same paper thus addresses Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress of India :— 
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We have been suffering endless oppression without a murmur, we have been 
giving our very life blood without fear, and we have never made complaints 
against the acts of our rulers. Why then, O mother! is this grave oppression 
being committed upon us? We are giving taxes for what we earn by the 
sweat of our brow; we have never objected to the waste of immense sums of 
money contributed by us; we have been bearing everything without complaint 
like a barbarous people and like purchased slaves, and we have never disobeyed 
the orders of Government. Why then, O mother! are you about to take awa 
from us our religious liberty whivh we cherish so much, which is to us what a 
jewel is toa blind man? Wecan bear everything without complaint, we can give 
our blood, we are prepared to part with our lives, but we cannot afford to lose our 
religion. Are you not satisfied with baving reduced us to the condition of 
purchased slaves and taken the very blood from our bodies? If you are, then 
why are you showing such unkindness to us? We do not dare to put anything 
strongly before you. ( mother! kindly remember the sacred words which you 
uttered in 1858 when you assumed the Government of this country. Just 
ponder on those words, we are not making any unreasonable request to you nor 
are we raving incoherently. We simply want religious freedom. As English- 
men cannot live without the Bible, as Mahomedans cannot live without the 
Koran, and as the Parsis cannot live without the Zendavesta, so the people of 
India canot live without the Vedas. And Hinduness, Hinduism and the Hindu 
people will disappear if any insult is done to their Vedas. No Hindu will be 
able to live without the Vedas. O mother! your representative is now about 
to set aside the texts of those very Vedas and interfere with the Hindu religion. 
But this interference will not, O mother! in any way better his administration 
and will only give unnecessary pain to the Hindus. If the Vedas are insulted, 
the Hindu will feel like one that is dead, and India will be converted into a 
burning ground and into a dancing ground for jackals, dogs and demons, 
There is great agitation on all sides; and though the Bill is not yet passed, 
still all men seem to be agitated day and night by one thought. The house- 
holder has forgotten his household duties, the pleader has forgotten his client, the 
master has forgotten his pupil, and the doctor his patient—all are absorbed 
in one engrossing thought, as if preparations for a great war are going on, 
and all men are awake. We are unable to describe the nature of the anxiety 
which fills the minds of Indians. Preparations for monster meetings are being 
made everywhere and pandits learned in the Vedas are coming to Calcutta from 
different places. 

The Governor-General is thus addressed :— 

O you representative of the Queen! Does not all this convince you 
that. great harm will be done if this Bill is passed. If you consider it your 
duty to rule the country in the interests of its people, then would it be 
proper for you to do an act which will do harm to them? We pray to you with 
hands joined in supplication to do us the favour of abandoning the Bill. Your 
abandonment of it will do no injury to the administration. It seems to us that 
it was in consequence of the advice of a handful of beef-eaters who have been 
expelled from society that the measure received your support. We will not 
utter one word of complaint if any Brahmin learned in the Vedas advises you to 
pass the Bill. But it is certainly not proper to wound deeply the feelings of 
all well-born and respectable Hindus at the instance of these sulangaras (men 
who are the disgrace of their society). 

21. The Sudhdékar, of the 6th March, has the 
following remarks in connection with the Age of 
Consent Bill :— 

It has been more than once pointed out in this paper that there is no limit 
fixed in the Koran or in the Hadis Sharif either to the age of marriage or to the 
age of consent. What then can be a greater sacrilege than to lay down a rule 
which the Islam religion in its experience of thirteen hundred years has not 
thought fit to prescribe, especially when it is laid down by an alien power 
(European or other), for the Mahomedans can never acknowledge the superiority 
of any such power over themselves in matters connected with their religion or 
their society? The English may have got to the very pinnacle of civilisation 
still the 8 ie will not acknowledge their superiority over themselves 10 
religious or social matters, But the English Government wants, in the name, 
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of civilisation, to remove the social evils of the Mahomedans and thus to prove 
the inferiority of Mahomedan manners and customs to their own. It is 
the ignorant people only who will not see this, and who, therefore, instead of 
opposing the Age of Consent Bill, are heartily supporting it. It is no wonder 
that people who do not know what the thing called religion is, and with 
whom earthly happiness and earthly prosperity are the sole aim of human 
existence, should fail to realise the glory of pron 

The whole thing comes to this then that the English Government will 
henceforth interfere in the religion of its subjects. The Government, however, 
is not itself so much to blame for this as those among the natives themselves that 
are traitors to their country. 

This very week will test India’s luck, for the Bill will probably be passed in 
to-day’s (6th March) sitting of the Legislative Council. The Government is 
collecting the opinions of men of position only to shirk its own responsibility, 
for it has already resolved to pass the Bill into law. The people have, there- 
fore, only to weep. None but the All Merciful Heaven can protect the glory of 
Islam. | 


22. The Banganivdst, of the 6th March, has the 
following :— 

The cries of the people have been in vain. The despotism of the 
Government has really caused anxiety to millions of its subjects. The Age of 
Consent Bill will be disposed of to-day (6th March) and Hindus, Mussulmans, 
Sikhs, Jains and Tailangis are all agitated with fear for the loss of their 
religion. The Hindu is at last going to be deprived of his religion, and the 
circumstance is enough to fill every heart with fear, for it evinces a determin- 
ation on the part of Government to interfere with the religion of its subjects in 
spite of its own repeated promises to the contrary. The English rulers have 
taken a resolution to destroy the religion of the Hindus by passing the Age of 
Consent Bill in its present form without any modification at all. They will pass 
the Bill by force without listening to the representations of the people ; this is 
settled. What avails it then the Hindus to make any effort or endeavour when 
their religion—their most cherished treasure on earth—is going to be lost? The 
loss of their country pained them, but they forgot that sorrow in the 
happiness they found in living a religious life with their family. But now they 
are going to be deprived of that source of happiness too. The Hindus have 
been living for ages under foreign yoke, and it is a matter of regret to them that 
they have to suffer so much mental agony even under the civilised English 
Government. 

There is no help, as the Government will not listen to any representations. 
If any Indian or any other feudatory ruler had committed similar oppression 
on his subjects, had tampered with their religion, or turned a deaf ear to their 
repeated representations, the English Government would have deposed such a 
ruler, and placed some one else on his throne. But the English are the 
sovereion power in India. Who else is to lend a ear to the complaints of the 
people if they do not? Had there been any ruler in the world more powerful 
than the English, he would have listened to the cries of the people of India, 
and, coming to their rescue, would have set matters right there. But no such 
ruler exists on earth. There is only One power who is the King of Kings, the 
friend of the weak, the saviour of the suffering, the guide in danger, and the 
strength of the oppressed. There is no hope for the people of India now unless 
that Almighty Power takes pity on them and saves them. 

How can the English be called a civilised people ? A civilised people 
would not have slighted the pressin this way. ‘The press is daily demons- 
trating the sacrilegious character of the Bill, and is daily pointing out the 
mischief that will be done to religion and society by its enactment. Still 
the Government is deaf to the representations of the people, and has resolved 
to pass it. If the Government takes no notice of the representations of the 
press, and makes repeated attempts to violate the solemn pledges it has 
itself given to the people, and is indirectly determined to wound their 
feelings, then the Press Act should be revived; and the authorities should 
take steps to abolish the press altogether, and thus to put a stop to 
the sharp criticism of their own actions. The conductors of the press too will 
then feel relief. 

What is the difference between the English and the negroes, if the 
English rulers.can slight the press, which is the only check on the Government 
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of a country, and take no heed of its representations, and pay no heed 
to the wailings and protests of millions and millions of their subjects? 
What is the difference then between Theebaw and the English rulerg? 
What is the difference then between the educated, civilised, and benevolent 
English Government and the Government of a despotic feudatory ruler? If the 
English rulers do not think it necessary to take the opinion of the press, if the 
vernacular press be an object of contempt to them, then they should say so 
plainly, for the conductors of that press have no business wasting their money, 
What, then, is the need of a Bengali translator to Government? Government 
should revive the Press Act, and all adverse criticism of its actions would be 
stopped, and there would be no obstacle in the way of its soon becoming the 
Government of a second Seraj-ud-dowlah. 

It is the duty of the Sovereign to govern his subjects, and it is equally the 
duty of the press to inform the Sovereign of the grievances of those subjects, 
The Sovereign is adopting various measures for the benefit of the subject; 
the press, too, is in this case actuated by no other motive than doin 
good to the public by trying to convince the Sovereign that the Bill, 
if passed, will do great mischief to them. But so very selfish are you 
that you are eager to drain away your subjects’ money by destroying even 
their religion. The press has more than once pointed out the injustice 
you perpetrate on Indian tax-payers by throwing the burden of conquering a 
country on their shoulders, while you do not pay them the smallest part of the 
income you derive from the subjugated territories. But your selfishness 
will not let you pay any heed to the representations of the press in the matter. 
You might as well gag the press and no one will be sorry for it. People 
will rather clearly understand that the rulers do not want their oppres- 
sions, their attempts at destroying the religion of the people, and their sports 
at the cost of human lives to be subjected to criticism. 

But if you look upon the press as the medium through which you are to 
know the opinions of the people on your actions and on the laws you make for 
them, then it must be said even now that the shock given to the feelings of the 
people by the Age of Consent Bill bodes serious evil in the future. You should 
refrain from oppressing the softer sex, for oppression of that sex is the 
principal cause of a State’s destruction. Not to speak of you, an insignificant 
people, even the vast race of Ravan was ruined for thisreason. We shall quietly 
suffer all kinds of oppression, but if you inteyfere with dharma and oppress 
women, worms and insects will certainly sting you one day. 

After all that has been said and done, there is nothing new to say. 
The fates are against the Hindus, and the matter is past human remedy. The 
protracted agitation has exhausted the energies of the people, and they are 
dismayed and heart-broken at the frowns of the wicked and thinking of the 
fearful consequences of the proposed law. The thunderbolt is aimed at the 
head of the Hindu, and there is no avoiding the blow. All protests have been 
in vain. But there is one consolation left to the people, namely, that they have 
learnt how to unite themselves in a body with the view of ventilating their grie- 
vances. Even this is no small glory for the people. That the Hindus can still 
feel for their religion is a great pride and a great glory to them. It is this 
religious strength which will one day put an end to the miseries of conquered, 
oppressed and down-fallen India. 


It is the loyalty of the Hindus which is enabling them to-day to bear all 


oppression in silence. ‘ But you English rulers! are you doing your duty 


towards your subjects? Is it proper that you should. thus trample upon them 
because they are physically weak, and are a meek and patient subject people? 
They have been entreating you for upwards of two months to save their religion; 
have you listened to their entreaties? Your silence has increased their anxiety to 
intolerable mental agony. What have you done ‘to allay their fears? Is this the 
duty of a sovereign? Is your heart so flinty that it could not be moved either by 
reason, entreaties or by tears? The threats held out by a handful of European 
gundas were enough to frighten you into withdrawing a just measure like the Ilbert 
Bill, but now the tears and entreaties of millions and millions of Indian men and 
women have failed to prevail upon you to drop a really mischievous, immoral and 
horrible measure like the present Bill. Why this round-about procedure? Ifyou 
are intent on killing the people, just cut them in twoat once. Why do you torture 
them to death? Is there no heavenly justice? The Hindusare a dead people ; they 
have been dead long since, The present generation of Hindus are hardly worth 
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the Hindu name. If they had had a particle of manliness left in them, the Bill 
would have been withdrawn long before this. But surely He who is the friend of 
the weak and the Master even of emperors will do justice to the wronged. 

“Tt is true the Hindus themselves have lost their manliness, but they have 
still among them women who are ideals of womanhood, nay, who are worthy to 
be called goddesses. Do not insult these goddesses, or the great goddess of the 
universe will rise in fury and destroy you all in the twinkling of an eye. 

“The Hindus know that they have long ceased to exist as Hindus. Their 
moral and spiritual death dates as far back as the commencement of Mahomedan 
ascendency in this country. Asfor themselves, they know it well enough that it 
is long since they have been tempted, by the glare of western civilisation, out 
of darkness and brought to light; they know that they have been completely 
Anglicised. But will you not believe that there are still goddesses left among 
them? And the only glory of the Hindus now is the chastity of these goddesses. 
Nor is the power of that chastity to be trifled with. The curses of a suttee (chaste 
woman) consumed the whole dynasty of the invincible Ravan; and the insult of 
another suttee was the cause of the ruin of the whole Kuru dynasty. You English! 
you are intelligent, astute, and versed in statesmanship, have you not thought that 
the curses of chaste women may, God forbid it, do equal harm to you? You will 
say you have not left that wholly out of your calculation, yes, but theremedy you 
have proposed to adopt will belie your expectations. You are intelligent and far- 
sighted; You have thoroughly understood that you have brought the Indians to copy 
you in all matters. But there 1s still a prejudice left among them. It is that the 
still continue to take a pride in the fact of being born of chaste women. Well, the 
Indians must therefore, by some artifice or other, be made bastards. And you will 
not be satisfied until you have madeall the various Indian races and nationalities 
into one hodge-podge. You have been hitherto effecting your object by round- 
about means, and now you want to accomplish it by law. With the aid of 
heartless religion-mongers, and professions of benevolence and love on your own 
lips and putting on the mask of simplicity on your faces you are about to kill 
the Indians. But your attempt will be a vain one. It is true the Indians have 
lost their castes and religion, and even the little that is left will perish in 
the course of time, but it is equally true that the beauty and greatness of chastity 
and of chaste women will endure for ever in India. 

“You have been acting on the advice of. men who have been ostracised 
by their society, who hate their religion, and are enemies to their country. 
These people are always on the look-out for doing some mischief or other 
to the Hindu community. But it is not proper that you sovereign, master, 
friend, teacher, supporter, and protector as you are of the meek Hindus, you 
should attempt to ruin them by agreeing in the proposals of those scoundrels. 
Every Hindu admits that the Bill will do great mischief, and not the least 
good. What induces you then to hurl this thunderbolt at their head ? 
Well, this is the last petition that they have to make at your feet, and they 
will be silent. 

“The fear that their religion will be destroyed and the chastity of their 
women robbed has driven the Hindus mad. We say with the poet in regard to 
that disgrace ‘of his country who slays the thrice slain in this evil day, ‘ O sky, 
hast thou no. thunderbolt that can fall upon his head !’ 

“Cast a kind glance around and see the distressed condition of the country. 
Be kind enough to put up the sword of legislation, and speak words of consola- 
tion to the people. For God’s sake, withdraw the Bill, If you like, enhance 
the income-tax a hundredfold, and the people will gladly pay it. If your 
object be to replenish the exchequer by increasing litigation among the people, 
just drop the smallest hint, and the people will widen your source of income. 
Why strike at the root of the people’s conjugal happiness for the purpose of 
increasing law-suits ? If you are sincere in your affection for the people, and 
if you are really kind to them, be pleased to withdraw this comet of a Bill from 
the political sky, and open out other sources of income for yourselves. 

_ “The news that the Bill will be passed to-day (6th March) has led 
wicked people to ridicule and terrify the Hindus; and their wild, devilish 
antics have stunned and frightened the latter. Just take note of the horrible 
occurences that are likely to take place all over the land. The mischievous 
spirit of the wicked will induce them to take advantage of the new law to bring 

lsgrace upon the families of their enemies. The Hindus will tear out their 
hearts with their own hands and their unfortunate chaste women will commit 
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suicide by hanging themselves and pass away prematurely into the eternal 
region crying shame to the British Empire. 

The article closes with an invocation to Kalki(an incarnation of Vishnu, 
who, according to the Hindu mythology, will appear at the end of the Kali- 
yuga and purge this earth of sin and establish the millenium) calling upon 
him to take pity on the distressed Hindus, and appear on earth to re-establish 
the Satyayuga. | 

‘Crores of Hindus with their voices choked with bhakti are saluting thee 
thus—Haré, Murdré (the enemy of the demon Mura), Madhu Kaitabharé (the 
enemy of the demons Madhu and Kaitabha), Gopdla, Govinda, Mukunda, Souré, 
—And do thou O God appear in the sky in the form that enchants the 
world and say ‘ For the deliverance of the virtuous and the destruction of the 
wicked and for the establishment of dharma am I born age after age’ ” . 

The passing of the Bill will greatly increase coolie oppression, because 
such oppression is inseparably connected with women.. The new law will only 
open out new ways of oppression to the tea-planters and indigo-planters. 

23. The same paper has the following :— 

To-day the Age of Consent Bill will become law. From this day the 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains, Parsis, and all other 
civilised and uncivilised people in India will be 
ground down by the pestle of this law. From this day our pride is humbled, 
and this day all our hopes vanish. 

A Government bent on picking holes has picked a hole. It says that it 
has no alternative but to pass the Bill when there is a difference of opinion 
on the subject. Has it done this wrong against our wish to ruin a nation. 
simply because it has no alternative ? The law will lead to danger, oppression, 
and injustice at every step. Have not our humble and earnest representa- 
tions, the expressing of the anguish of our hearts at a meeting of more than a 
lakh of people, the clear demonstration by us of the fact that the law will 
interfere with our religion, appeared to the Government of India a genuine 
expression of our feelings? 


Immediately before the Sepoy Mutiny a disastrous event like this occurred: 
It was then pointed out to Government that greased cartridges would lead to 
serious disturbances. But Government then paid no heed to the representations 
of the people just as it is not doing now. At last the sepoys, by whose prowess 
the English dominion was being extended every day, rose in rebellion, and serious 
disturbances were caused. ‘There is again a difficulty about the same matter— 
religion. Government has again interfered with our religion, and we do not 
believe that the commotion will easily be prevented this time. We are therefore 
troubled by the fear, the apprehension and the anxiety lest the people should rebel. 

Government will not probably rest satisfied with interfering with the 
Hindu religion. It seems from the recommendation made by the Lnglishman, 
which isin the confidence of Government, that Hindu marriages will be regis- 
teredand defiled by being made civil contracts. 


Such a recommendation is nothing but a feeler. The Lnglishman has made 
this proposal probably because this question is being discussed in official circles. 
The English consider themselves a civilised nation, but in our eyes they are a 
very savage people, and one who are only beginning to advance on the path of 
civilisation and will yet take much time to become civilised. This is why they 
have no true idea of marriage. Marriage, in their eyes, is only a means of 
gratifying carnal desire. We are beset by enemies. The Government under 
which we live is alien in race, social customs and all other matters. But we are 
still connected with it, being its subjects. But Government is going to make the 
law, and there is no one to prevent it. 


24. The Education Gazette, of the 6th March, refers to the mass meeting 
on the maidan, and observes as follows :— 

1. The day on which the meeting was held will 
ever be a memorable day for the people of India. The patience and the earnest- 
ness which the people assembled at the meeting displayed on the occasion, 
and the ease with which they allowed themselves to be handled by their 
leaders, were never seen before. The meeting has shown two things which are 
calculated to raise hopes for the future of the country, namely, that, notwith- 
standing their thorough English education, the people of India can love 
their national manners and customs, and that, when touched to the quick, they 
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can unite for a common object. But as the Congress would have been impos- 
sible if there had been no railways in the country, so this meeting would have 
been impossible if the English rule had not been introduced into this country. 
The credit for what has been done on that day must therefore belong to the 
English administration of the country. 

Some people are saying that the meeting on the maidan was an empty 
one. ‘These men can never understand the real opinion and condition of the 
people of India. Even in times of famine, they do not believe in its existence 
in the country, and think that people are starving even though they have 
grain buried in their houses. 

25. The same paper refers to the memorial which has been got up in 

06s ees iis Mien connection with the Age of Consent Bill at the Sobha 
Bazar Rajbari meeting, and observes as follows :— 

The opinions of distinguished doctors and kabirajes which have been col- 
lected by the meeting go to show that the evil of “ premature cohabitation” is 
almost unknown in this country. The writer is also of the same opinion. Such 
beastly behaviour is impossible where the Hindu home retains its purity, and 
the Hindu religion is maintained in tact. 

It has been stated in the memorial that it is necessary to perform garbhd- 
dhén at an early opportunity, lest either of the parties to a marriage should, on 
attaining majority, try to set it aside. ‘T’o understand the force of this argu- 
ment, one must remember that the memorial in question represents the views of 
the Mahomedan community also. As regards the Hindus, marriage becomes 
complete and irrevocable on the completion of the ceremony of seven steps, and 
garbhddhdn is not necessary to invest it with validity. The memorialists should 
have stated this point clearly, As it is, it looks as if garbhddhdn is necessary 
to complete the validity of a Hindu marriage. The memorial may be taken as 
representing the views of the people of India in general. 


EDUCATION GAZETTE, 
March 6th, 1891. 


26. ‘The same paper says that the opposition of the graduates to the Bill Eovcation Gazerre. 


shows that they have not lost their sympathy with 
cone staduates and the Age of their countrymen in general, and that they are more 
onsent Bill. ‘ : ‘ ? : 
Hindu in their manners and customs than their 
predecessors of earlier generations were. 


: 27. The Samaya, of the 6th March, is glad 
Dr. Mahend Lal Sark } 
appointment as a member ‘of the to learn that Dr. Mahendra Lal Sarkar has been 
Bengal Legislative Council. re-appointed Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. 


28. The same paper has the following in connection with the Age of Con- 
The Age of Consent Bill sent Bill:— 

” 1. Those who say that a very small number of 
girls in this country die of premature cohabitation are either ignorant of the 
condition of the country and its society or are lying wretches. The last census 
returns show that in India the number of boys who are under 10 is nearly 
equal to that of girls of the same age. While 50°5 per cent. of the population 
are boys, 49°5 per cent. represent girls. But between the years 11 and 14 a great 
disparity is observed in the number of the two sexes. While boys between 11 
and 14 represent 55°7 per cent. of the population, girls of the same age repre- 
sent only 44:3 per cent. This shows that between 11 and 14, some two lakhs of 
Indian girls die of diseases due to premature intercourse. 

2. Babu Satis Chandra Basu, writing in the Indian Mirror newspaper about 
the recent meeting on the maidan, said that very few respectable people were 
present at it. In one place of the maidan, he saw a Mahomedan speaker make 
such indecent gestures, that no respectable audience could hear him. In another 
place he heard Kumar Srikrishna Prasanna Sen deliver himself thus: ‘‘Govern- 
rent has a secret intention in making the law. With the help of this law 
Government will transport the sons of rich men to distant islands and then, on 
the death of the latter, appropriate to itself the estates left by them. On the 
other hand, it will, on the pretext of protecting girls, turn them into prostitutes. 
A gentleman who heard this speech expressed his regret that he had taken the 
trouble to attend the meeting. 

_8. The report circulated before the meeting onthe maidan that special 
trains and special steamers would be employed in conveying people from the 
motussil was not without foundation. Raja Peary Mohun, Raja Sasisekharesvara, 

abu Surendranath Paul Choudhuri, and other promoters of the meeting 
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actually made arrangements for bringing illiterate ryots from their zemindarieg 
for the purpose of swelling the number of the opponents of the Bill. But 
fortunately want of time frustrated their design. 

4, That there are sensible people in Bengal and that most of the educated 
men are in favour of the measure is shown by the fact that though this paper 
has supported the Bill, the number of its subscribers has increased rather than 
decreased. Only one subscriber in Calcutta has discontinued the paper, while 
batches of new subscribers have come from Mymensingh. 

5. Dr. Jagadbandhu Basu says that premature cohabitation is not pre- 
valent in this country; but experienced medical men like Dr. Surjya Kumar 
Sarvadhikari and Dr. Rakhal Das Ghose are of a contrary opinion, They say 
in one voice that the practice of premature cohabitation widely prevails here, 
Dr. Jagadbandhu affects to be sleeping though awake. It is impossible to bring 
him to his senses. 

6. A correspondent of the same paper says that Indian women will be 
sorry if the Billis not passed. What will statesmen in other countries say if 
Government being aware of the grievances of Indian women fails to remove 
them? Let the Bill be passed with this modification that in the case of 
husbands who will break the law, the punishment will be either a fine or three 
years’ imprisonment. If this modification is not introduced in the Bill, the 
enforcement of the law will do most harm to those whom it is intended to 
benefit. Hindu women are not allowed to a and if a husband is sent to 
jail for 10 years for breaking the law, his wife will either pine herself away or 
take to evil courses. Government is therefore asked to reconsider the amend- 
ment proposed. 

29. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 7th March, thinks it strange that 

iin ish aia the philanthropy of Government should influence 

ere it to turn its attention to the question of the age of 
consent first of all, when numerous Indians are dying of starvation every day. 
In order to remedy an evil one should strike at its root. A low and ignorant 
man killed his wife by brutal cohabitation under the influence of liquor. To 
root out the evil Government should prohibit the use of all intoxicating articles. 
But this Government will not do, seeing that it will lead to a falling off of 
revenue and ruin the large number of Englishmen who deal in wine. 

30. The Bangavasi, of the 7th March, has the following remarks in con- 

is Aue of Maca On nection with the Age of Consent Bill :— 
ee Certain high officials are displeased because there 
is so much agitation against the Age of Consent Bill. They take this agitation 
to be a sign of disloyalty on the part of the people. Yes, the Government will 
destroy the religion of the Indians and so deprive them of their only support in 
life, and the moment. the Indians complain of this they are branded as disloyal 
subjects. Certainly this bodes no good either to the rulers or to the ruled. — 

It is rumoured that Government will pass the Bill without paying any 

heed to the opposition. It is difficult to say what leads the Government to 
take this obstinate resolution. The proposed law cannot of course be prevented 
if Government is determined to passit. But it is clear that the passing of the 
Bill will cause extreme dissatisfaction to Indian people of all classes and religions. 
So far as has been known, certain members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council are opposed to the Bill. And some Divisional Commissioners, District 
Judges, and District Magistrates in this country too are opposed to it, on the 
ground that the proposed law will do no good to the people, and will be the 
cause of great mischief to them. God alone must, therefore, know why Govern- 
ment should still persist in passing the Bill. 
_ Did the Lieutenant-Governor in his speech at Dacca the other day call 
Nawab Ahsanulla Bahadur “a representative of the people” because Govern- 
ment has now an interest to serve in calling him so? And was the “Anglicised 
Pundit,” Shastriji, taken to a corner of the Lieutenant-Governor’s palace the 
other day with a similar object ? 

A correspondent of the Englishman has, by putting a wrong interpretation 
on the writings of the Bangavdst, proved it to be a seditious paper, and advised 
Government to gag it. The writer has nothing to object to in this advice, but 
would like to ask how those mean-minded and base cowards who make yes 20 


and want to revolutionise a society by making false charges against it should be 
punished, 8 
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Even the London Spectator admits that the Bill if passed will certainly 
clash with the Hindu shastras by standing in the way of the performance of 
the garbhadhan ceremony, and will thus prevent the Hindus from getting sancti- 
fied children to offer them pindas after death. The Editor of the Spectator, 
acquainted as he is with the secret of the Sepoy War and of Indian affairs gene- 
rally, has warned the Secretary of State as well as the Viceroy against passing 
the Bill, as its passing will wound the religion and religious feelings of the 
people ; and the Hindus are a people who candoanything when their religion is 
tampered with, If after this Lord Landowne persists in passing the Bill at the 
advice of Sir Andrew Scoble, India will know thut she is fated to be unfor- 
tunate beyond measure. 

31. ‘The same paper has the following :—The deadly dart is then really 

tei, Ais oh Ceieunia 00 about to pierce the heart, and there is no averting 
ei the blow. The Hindus will now be plunged into 
the deepest hell, nay, the whole world threatens to be filled with sin. The 
honour and modesty of mothers, wives and daughters can now hardly be saved, 
and the Kulalaksm: (tutelary goddess) of the Hindus will leave them for ever. 
Everything is in a fair way of being swept by a fierce tide into a bottomless 
abyss. It is rumoured that the English are really going to strike at the root of 
religion. What has been heard from a reliable source is horrible indeed. A 
hundred thunderbolts falling before a man could not startle, frighten or wound 
him so much as this news has horrified the people. It is said that Government 
is determined to pass the Age of Consent Bill in spite of the opposition, and 
exactly in the form in which it was first introduced; nay, and it is certain that the 
alterations which will be made will be still more prejudicial to the Hindus than 
the original provisions of the Bill could be. The authorities are determined not 
to take any notice of the complaints, cries and agitation of the Hindu commu- 
nity. The wailings of the millions of human beings who have been opposing 
the Bill are enough to melt astone; and it is a pity, indeed, that they have 
failed even to soften the heart of the English rulers. 

This evil news will call forth cries of despair from every Hinduhome. The 
earth will be flooded with tears and the skies will be filled with the wailings of 
human beings running about like stags pierced with arrows, and raving 
like men devoid of sense. Some will, perhaps, strike their foreheads and ask for 
poison in order to leave this world ; some will probably prepare to leave British 
territory and go to Nepal; others will probably lay themselves down for hatyd 
before Government House, and will not move away or stir even if the Viceroy 
strikes them with lashes, or even if horses trample upon them and strike them 
with their hoofs, They will loudly bless the Viceroy with tears in their eyes, 
and beg His Excellency, sovereign over all the sea-girt earth ashe is, to save 
their religion, their dearest treasure; and they will starve themselves to death 
before the Viceroy’s palace. 

When even the gods can be pleased by prayer and worship, His Excellency 
will not certainly refuse to be pleased. The writer will give a forecast of what 
will happen on the passing of the Bill. Whole villages and towns will become 
desolate ; people will lay aside their work ; lots of orthodox people will leave the 
service of Government ; and other orthodox merchants will at least close their 
business for a time, for all will be horrified and mortified at the disaster. 
Orthodox people will have no alternative but to leave service and to close their 
business. The whole country will be confounded and puzzled. The editor 
ofthe Bangavdst, Pundit Sasadhar Tiarkachuramani, Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, 
Raja Sasisekhareswar, Kumar Sri Krishnaprasanna and Raja Peary Mohan will be 
visited by men weeping and wailing, and asking them why such a disastrous law 
was enacted. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Hindu Patriot, the Hope, and the 
Nation will all have enough to do in the way of quieting the people. The rich 
and the poor alike will smart under the new law, which will place the most dissi- 
milar things on a footing of equality and destroy allrituals. The kind Viceroy will 
then, in all probability, note portentous occurrences on all sides, such as temples 
suddenly coming down, children crying out without cause in their mothers’ arms, 
females in groups hurrying from door to door begging males to gratify their 
lust, and soon. He will probably note old, nude, black women with pairs of 
horrible teeth, and tongues lolling out of their mouths, and noses chopped off, 
running about from town to town and opening out their arms to embrace 
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all males coming across them. He will also probably note streams of blood 
falling from the skies, the rays of the sun deprived of heat and light, the ful] 
moon giving no light, and the clouds of July pouring no water. 

The English rulers should note that this a picture which will certainly arise 
in every Hindu mind if the Bill is passed. It would not have grieved the 
people so sorely if Government, instead of passing this Bill, had broken down 
hundred temples, cut off the ears and noses of a thousand gods and goddesses, 
or floated on the Ganges the carcasses of millions of slaughtered cows. The Bill 
is only a prelude to the destruction of the Hindu religion, to the destruction of 
the main pillar of the vast edifice of the Hindu religion. It is the first 
indirect attempt at converting Hindus into Mlechchhas. ‘The merciful English 
rulers should excuse the people this time, even if they be guilty of a thousand 
and one offences. They should save the people who have prostrated them- 
selves at their feet. The rulers should at least let the people know what means 
they (the people) should adopt in order to make the Government fully under- 
stand their representations. It is this only that the people ask for, and nothing 
else. The last deadly shaft has not been yet let off, and the cause ought not yet 
to be given up as hopeless, as menon the point of death and carried to the bank 
of the Ganges for cremation have been known to recover from their disease. __ 

A correspondent signing himself “a loyal subject” has written im the 
Englishman, of the 3rd March last, accusing the Bangavdsi of sedition, and calling 
upon Mr, Lambert to look sharp. The correspondent has also advised the 
Government to stop the publication of the Bangavdsi. 

But it is not at all probable that the Bangardst should sow the seeds of 
sedition. The man must be very dull-headed indeed, who, having regard to 
existing circumstances, can call the Bangavdsi a seditious paper. First of all, the 
Bengalis consider it a great good fortune that they have got the English for 
their ruler. Secondly, it is not probable that the people of Bengal will enjoy 
under any other rule the same degree of peace and happiness which they are 
enjoying under English rule. Thirdly, the Bangavdst has ever in all that it has 
written and said wished for the perpetuation of English rule in India. The 
sovereign is now about to do a wrong action through sheer error. It is only 
necessary to remove that error; and it is impossible that the Bangavdst should, 
in these circumstances, see any occasion for showing a spirit of sedition. It 
cannot, therefore, but be that the ‘disloyal’ correspondent of the Englishman 
who has been at so much pains to prove the Bangavdsi to be a seditious paper, 18 
either quite ignorant of the Bengali language, or does not know how to write 
English; or is a demented fellow, or is a lowborn (badzdt) despicable man. 
The correspondent should also have considered the resources possessed by the 
Bengalis before laying a charge of sedition against their organ. Are the 
Bengalis strong in body ? Have they money in their purse? Have they any 
hope of getting assistance from outside? Have they guns or even bayonets ? 
What, indeed, have they that they will dare to rebel against the Government ? 
The only things they have are the blunt fish-knife on the one hand and boiled 
rice and potatoes on the other. Capital things, indeed, to make the Bengalis . 
rebel. And the only other thing the Bengalis know of is the broom in the 
hands of their women, and that is certainly not a weapon that can be used in @ 
rebellion, the only use to which it can be put being to reward vile and sinful 
liars. ‘Those who can venture to rebel against their Government with no better 
equipment than this are fit only. to be put in a lunatic asylum. 

But it is not only the correspondent of the Lnglishman but the old editor 
of the Indian Daily News, too, that has been calling upon the Government to gag 
the native press. , 

The thing is this. ‘The Government is about to be involved, along with its 
subjects, in a fearful danger, and the Bengalis are only doing a friend’s duty by 
attempting to open the eyes of Government to the situation it is creating for 
itself and the country. And if the advice given in this view is stigmatised as 
sedition, it is useless saying anything more in the matter. But the Bengalis 
will not abstain from giving such advice to Government on any penalty what- 
soever. Government seems to have lost its head; at least such is the belief im 
some quarters. Whether Government is going astray in consequence of evil advice 
given by wicked counsellors or because the ill-luck of the Indians would have 
the Government go wrong, cannot be said. But it is the clear duty of the 
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hysician to do his best to cure his tient, though under the influence of his 
oalndy the latter should pursue the ob velclin tc with the object of biting 
him. : 

The people will not cease telling Government of the mischief that will be 
done by interfering with the Hindu religion. This may be now disagreeable to 
the Government, but the time will surely come when the Government will seo 
that it was good advice. Though Bidur, the friend and adviser of the Kurus, 
knew that he would incur the severest displeasure of the Kauravas by giving them 
the advice which he had in his mind, he did not hesitate to forebode the direct 
misfortunes for of een in case he (Duryyodhan) insisted on carrying out 
his order for having Draupadi, the wife of the Pandavas, completely disrobed 
in his court. And as similar misfortunes are about to befall the English 
Government, it does not behove its loyal subjects to keep themselves silent at 
this juncture. The foundations of the British Empire in the East will surely be 
sapped on the day the British Government will pass this disastrous Bill in 
spite of such vehement opposition. Sir George Birdwood has lately written an 
article in the London Yims, headed ‘The approaching end of the British 
rule in India,” foreboding a disaster to India similar to the Sepoy Mutiny if 
the Age of Consent Bill is passed. The writer does not agree with Sir George 
Birdwood that a single incident or a single day will bring about any revolution 
in this country, its people being too loyal to do any such thing. The only 
effect that the Bill will for the present produce is that the heart of the people 
will be seriously wounded, and their loyality will be lessened; and diminution 
of loyality will be only another name for the commencement of the ruin of the 
British Empire, or striking at the main root of the huge tree of British 
dominion. A thousand other causes must be added to this cause before the 
revolution spoken of by Sir George Birdwood will come about. 

It has been pointed out to Government that the proposed enactment will 
openly violate the Queen’s proclamation, in which Her Majesty promised not to 
interfere with the religion or the religious belief of her subjects. And it is not 
known what secret motive has made the Government take so firm a resolution to: 
pass the Bill in the face of that proclamation. It may be the Government is 


actuated by good intentions, but its cruelty in the present case seems to be quite 


inexplicable. ‘“ For God’s sake, O English rulers, we entreat you—save us.” 

32. Referring to the case of Govinda Rao, lately disposed of by the 
Allahabad High Court, the same paper says that 
ae effect of the proposed similar and even much greater injustice and oppres- 
sion will take place if the Age of Consent Bill is 
passed into law. The new law will induce many malicious fathers-in-law, like 
the father-in-law of Govind Rao, to take advantage of it to satisfy their grudge 
against their sons-in-law. And there is no doubt but that a good many judicial 
officers will encourage such oppression.. That this will be so ought to be seen 
even by the most dull-headed. ‘That unscrupulous fathers will not hesitate even 
to bring disgrace on their daughters in satisfying their grudge against their 
daughter’s husbands is only too apparent. Whocan say how many Hindu 
families will be thus disgraced, seeing that Joint-Magistrates, like the officer who 
heard Govindo Rao’s case in the first instance will only encourage such things ? 
The defects in the Penal Code ought to be rectified and not multipled by 

passing Bills like the present one. . | 
33. The Sanjivunt, of the 7th March, refers to the case instituted in the 
oe Calcutta Police Court by one Kali Krishna Das 
Poangh nese gn support of the asainst his father-in-law, Fakir Chand Das, a medi- 
; cal practitioner, on the ground that the latter had 
fraudulently married to him his daughter, aged 12 or 13, who was enciente before 
her marriage ; and says that a case like this proves the necessity of pens the 
Age of Consent Bill for the protection of the chastity of female children, 
especially when fathers find it difficult to procure suitable matches for their 

daughters before they have attained the age of 12 or 13. oi 
34. The same paper makes the following ob- 
A pes frgument in support of the servations in connection with the Age of Consent 

of Consent Bill. | ee 

_ _(1) The objection of the opponents of the Bill that legislative interference 
in the social customs of a people is improper has now no legs to stand upon. 
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Government has been long since threatening such interference, and yet the people 
themselves have persistently refused to do anything in the way of social reform, 

(2). The second objection against the Bill is that the cruelty the Bill pro. 
poses to put astop to does not exist at all in this country, and the Bill is therefore 
not wanted. It is true that cases of such cruelty are not very numerous, but it 
would be falsehood to say that such cases do not occur at all. If even a ve 
small number of such cases occur, Government will be still morally bound to put 
a stop to the possibility of their occurrence. 

(3). The objection on the ground of the proposed law being taken advantage 
of for the gratification of private malice is removed by the Legislature taking 
every precautionary measure in the Bill, and also by its willingness to listen to 
every advice of the people offered with the view of making the law as harmless 
in its working as possible. ‘The fear of police oppression has been removed b 
the Legislature itself, and instead of clamouring in vain for the total withdrawal 
of the Bill, people should now ask Government to make a provision to the effect 
that none but the injured girl or her guardians should have legal authority to 
bring a charge under this law. 

(4). The fourth objection is that the provisions already existing in the Penal 
Code are quite competent to cope with the evil, and that further legislation is 
unnecessary. ‘The correspondent cannot agree in this view. But he is at the 
same time of opinion that the excessively rigorous punishments provided in the 
Bill ought to be reduced, as, instead of doing good to the girls, the proposed law 
may do them great injury by keeping them apart from their husbands for very 
long periods. 

(5). It has been suggested by some that the attainment of puberty willbe the 
best limit to fix in the law. This suggestion looks well, and it is clear that it will 
not clash with the shastras and will completely remove the religious objection. 
But how will the husband in a got up case prove the attainment of puberty by his 
wife? Of course, the evidence of dhobis and barbers as to the performance of the 
punarvivaha ceremony cannot be accepted by a court of justice, nor is this cere- 
mony performed in every case without exception. Besides, who but a heartless 
man would like to have the fact of the attainment of puberty by his wife or 
daughter proclaimed to the world by beat of drum? There is another objection 
to the acceptance of this proposal. It is a fact that girls in this country some- 
times attain puberty even at the age of nine, ten or eleven. And if the attain- 
ment of puberty is fixed as the age of consent, such girls as these who, in spite of 
their puberty, will not yet be fit to cohabit with their husbands will go quite 
unprotected. All these considerations have led the Government to propose a 
definite age. 


(6). ‘The age of consent in the case of unmarried girls ought to be fixed at 
gixteen. 


In conclusion, the writer entreats his countrymen ‘to think carefully over the 


Bill which, by raising the age of consent, will remove many grave evils from the 
country. 


85. The following is taken from the same paper :— 


(1). Babu Jagannath Prasad Gupta, a correspondent, says that he has learnt 


tees dh iain  dbaneen from a friend of his at Berhampore that a girl of 


that town died from the effects of forced cohabita- 
tion with her husband. The husband tied a rope round her neck, and gave out 


that his wife had committed suicide by hanging. Who can say how many cases 
of alleged suicide of girl-wives can be traced to such brutal conduct on the part 
of their husbands? Only the other day a girl-wife was most cruelly treated by 


her husband residing near the house of the correspondent ; but fortunately her 
husband’s cruelty did not cost the wife her life. 


(2). A correspondent writing to the same paper from Tajhat, in the Rung- 


pore district, communicates the following cases of brutal conduct towards child- 
Wives :— 


_ (a). A few years ago a youth in village Navagram, in the Furreedpore 
district, one night tied his child-wife hand and foot to the bedstead and had 
forcible cohabitation with her. This caused profuse hem orrhage which 


could only be stopped with the aid of medicines, and it was with difficulty that 
the girl’s life was saved. 
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(6) A youth in village Lakshinda in the Tangail sub-division of the 
Mymensingh district some nine mouths ago used brute force towards his bride, 
a girl of eleven years only, on the very night of their marriage. In 
this case too medical aid had to be called in to stop bleeding and save 
the girl’s life. 

(c) ‘The correspondent has heard from a gentleman that a oirl-wife in 
his village was variously tortured by her husband for not submitting herself 
to him, so much so, that one night the girl had to leave the bed-room and 
entreat the older inmates of the house not to compel her to go to her husband’s 
bed before she was two or three years older than she then was. 

36. The Dainik-o-Saméchér Chandriké, of the 8th March, says that, as the 
ruler of Bengal, Sir Charles Elliott ought not to 
approve of the proposed law for raising the age 
of consent, which will strike a blow at the religious 
and social observances of the Bengalis. Though His Honour does not possess 
much experience of Bengal, still his profound Indian experience must kave 
told him how. deeply pained and agitated the Indians are by anything 
which does violence to their religious and social usages. And Bengalis are 
in this respect like the people of the other Indian provinces. 

His Honour must have perceived that the whole Hindu community and 
even the Mussulman community of Bengal have been agitated by the 
Scoble Bill. The Governor-General of India may maintain an attitude of 
indifference towards the protests of the Bengalis, but the ruler of Bengal 
cannot certainly do this. Weak and timid though they may be, still thoy 
are entitled to kindly treatment at His Honour’s hands. That they do not 
yield to any other people in loyalty must surely be known to him. 


Surely it does not behove His Honour to disregard the clear statement 
of Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, lately one of the ablest Judges of the Calcutta 
High Court, that the Scoble Bill, if passed into law, will do violence to the 
religion of the whole Hindu community of Bengal. Itis not known what 
advice Sir John Edgar has given him in this matter, or whether Sir Alfred 
Croft has led him into error in this connection, but the people of this province 
still rely upon his experience, his liberal views, and his love for the subjects. 
And will His Honour, too, disappoint them? And will the Hindus and 
Mussulmans of Bengal be denied justice even at the hands of their own ruler ? 


Surely it does not behove His Honour to disregard the opinion of Pundit 
Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara regarding the Bill, for it must be well known 
tohim that the Pundit is a liberal-minded man, and that he is incapable 
: putting a wrong interpretation on the sastras in regard to the proposed 
aw. 


His Honour cannot of course say, what is commonly said by ignorant 
people, that the Lieutenant-Governor must obey the Viceroy’s wishes in this 
matter. Did not Sir Rivers Thompson oppose Lord Ripon in the matter of the 
Ibert Bill? Why should not then His Honour oppose Lord Lansdowne 
in the matter of the Scoble Bill? It should be His Honour’s duty asit is 
his privilege to guide the Viceroy along the right path. And His Excellency 
cannot but follow his guidance. His Honour is now the only refuge and hope 
of the people of Bengal, and they pray to him to save them from the impending 
danger, or the thunderbolt of the § coble Bill will ruin them and jeopardise the 
safety of Bengal. 


The local officials have noticed with surprise and uneasiness the protests 
that are being made all over the country against the proposed law. And there 
can be no doubt that their uneasiness will increase if these protests are 
disregarded by the Viceroy. Why is Government so much determined to 
disregard all their protests? The zd of the Law Member has caused greater 
uneasiness to experienced officials than to the people of this country. ‘The Law 
Member does not possess political or administrative foresight and his is 
only a lawyer’s experience. Those that possess administrative experience, 
and a knowlege of the causes that brought about the sepoy revolt, are the 
men whose advice should be accepted on the present occasion. Why are not 
the opinions of the officials on the Scoble Bill published in the Gazette of India 
just as the opinions of the officials on the Ilbert Bill were ? 


Sir Charles Elliott and the Age of 
Consent Bill. 
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37. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the 9th March, says that though 

it is well known that there is great difference 
between the system of administration which prevails 
in England and her colonies and that which obtains in India, still the 
belief is general that the English rule in India will never wear a fiercier aspect 
than the rule of the Mussulman emperors. Will that belief be shaken? 

Aurungzebe committed oppression upon the Hindu population of a zillah 
here and a zillah there, but even he would have lacked courage to act oppressive- 
ly in the teeth of protests by twenty crores of his subjects. Lord Lawnsdowne 
has surpassed even Aurungzebe, and in utter disregard of the protests, wailings 
and outcries of twenty crores of people is about to strike a blow at the religion 
and immemorial customs of the Hindus and Mussulmans. If this is not 
arbitrary conduct, what is ? 

The oppression of the Jews by Russia has moved the liberal English 
heart, British statesmen are blaming the Czar for it, and meetings are being 
held in England to condemn his conduct. The liberal views of the 
English people are truly laudable, but why do the English, who are so eager 
to teach liberal views to others, themselves act so illiberally? Why do 
Englishmen in India now look so fierce? Fifteen annas of the Indian popula- 
tion state it as their belief that the passing of the Scoble Bill will do violence 
to their religion. All India is pained and agitated. Why are English- 
men nevertheless going to pass the Bill by force? Why this awful 
determination on their part? It has been stated by Sir John Gorst in 
Parliament that the Government has introduced the Age of Consent 
Bill after much consideration and that the Bull will be passed. But why 
should there be so much zd? Will Russia snatch away the Indian Empire 
if the age of consent is not raised? Will India be haunted by a fear of 
Nihilists, socialists, communists, and invincible Femans if the garbhddhdn 
sanskar is not abolished? Will India have to pass through the danger of a 
Chinese invasion if young women who have mentruated are not made to live 
away from their husbands? Will Englishmen say, what grave danger is that the 
fear of which makes them deal a blow to the religion of crores of Hindus 
and Mussulmans ? 

How will the Indians believe that the Government, which is capable of 
distroying dhurma in one a point, will be incapable of destroying it in all 
points? Why so much determination, so much zd? Has Her Majesty 
really made it a point that the law should be passed? Does the Premier really 
think that his office will not be safe unless the age of consent is raised? Will 
the Viceroy say plainly what the matter is, and set at rest all anxiety and 
speculation? In England, no law is ever passed at the request of Her Majesty 
or of the members of the Royal Family. The Bill legalismg marriage witha 
deceased wife’s sister has not. become law even after the effort of half a century, 
and though the Royal Family have. greatly desired to see such legislation. 
Why then are the names of Her Majesty and the members of the Royal Family 
being taken in connection with this Bill, which is subversive of the religion 
of the Indian people? It is the rule im all states that the ruler should listen to 
what the subjects say. Not even the Czar of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey 
can pass a law which is viewed with extreme dislike by the great majority of 
their subjects. And would the English Government in India become more 
arbitrary than even Russia? A little plain-speaking will set all difficulties at 
rest. 

Arbitrary conduct has reached its highest limit. In the professions of the 
British Government, however, no indications of arbitrary conduct have ever 
been found before, nor are such indications found even now. There are, on 
the one hand, preparations for the congress and the cry for the elective principle, 
and there is, on the other, this exhibition of extremely arbitrary conduct. Is 
the latter fact due to the former? “We do not want the congress, we do not 
want the elective system. Fifteen annas of the Indian population have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the congress, have not even heard the name, and do 
not wish to come anywhere near the elective system. Englishmen, break up 
the congress, abolish the legislative councils, and fifteen annas of the Indian 
population will not utter a word of protest. But if you deal a blow to their 
religion, these fifteen annas of the Indian population will find their hearts 
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bursting in grief, nay, their hearts are already bursting in grief. There can- 
not be the least doubt that arbitrary conduct has reached its highest limit. 

Even Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter is unable to understand why the Viceroy, 
the Law Member, and the members of the Select Committee alike are so deter- 
mined to pass the Bill. What can be the political secret which makes them 
so eager to strike a blow at the religion of the Hindus and Mussulmans? It 
seems as if some malignant star is leading the English Government astray, and 
will not be content until it has brought upon the ruler and the ruled alike a 
heavy disaster. The very thought is shuddering. 


Oppression will reach its highest limit. Many seem to think that the 
working of the Scoble Act will not be attended with oppression if only District 
Magistrates are empowered to conduct investigations under it. God forbid, but 
the writer cannot, without experiencing a shudder, think of the deplorable 
consequences which may follow from this erroneous notion. Magistrates too, 


like other men, are liable to error, and it is error which leads to ruin and disaster 
in this world. 


The case of Tani Bai versus Govinda Rao recently decided in appeal in 
the Allahabad High Court, in which Mr. Justice Straight directed the wife to 
be made over to her husband and condemned the abuse by the Joint-Magistrate 
who originally tried the case of the powers conferred upon him by section 100 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure clearly shews how magisterial officers are 
likely to abuse the immense powers proposed to be conferred upon them by 
the Scoble Bill. The relief which the injured husband in that case obtained in 
the High Court was properly no relief at all. Here was an honourable and 
respectable Hindu gentleman subjected to the greatest humiliation and dis- 
grace. His young wife was dragged into court and her person was subjected to 
a medical examination. The Englishman of to-day may not feel annoyed or 


surprised at this, but it surely behoves him as well as the Law Member and his. 


collegues and especially the Viceroy to consider what a tremendous affair was 
got up by Wat Tyler on account of much slighter oppression. The Scoble 
Act will be productive of greater oppression on many persons in various ways. 


The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, vests all power only in the 
District Magistrates and high class police officers. In the case of Tani Bai versus 
Govinda Rao, too, noticed above, it was a Magistrate who conducted the trial, 
and it was the District Supermtendent of Police himself who conducted the 
investigation. And the result has been that there has been the gravest oppres- 
sion, and Govinda Rao’s family has been disgraced for ever. Alas! it is precisely 
those who do not see that the Scoble Act will bring deeper disgrace upon 
hundreds of families like that of Govinda Rao that have been entrusted with 
the work of framing that piece of legislation. ‘Mother India! why hast 
thou not yet vanished in the neither regions? Dharma! how much longer wilt 
thou suffer this heartrending agony?” The decisions which may be passed by 
Magistrates under the Scoble ;Act will probably be set aside by the High Court 
in appeal, but nothing will—nothing can—remedy the oppression resulting 
from the Magistrate’s decision in the first instance. 


_ I£ there had been any fear of Wat Tylers in India, the Legislature could 
never have imagined the possibility of passing such a law. Nor could the 
Viceroy have encouraged such legislation. The people of India are unsurpassed 
for their loyalty. And is it for this merit of theirs that all this evil is inflicted 
upon them ? Is so much zulm being practised upon them simply because they are 
a gentle and loyal people? Are they being subjected to such unbearable oppres- 
sion simply because they bear anything and everything patiently? It behoves 
the Viceroy to give them a plain and true answer, and they will be satisfied. 
It.is said that no member of the Select Committee has listened to the views of 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter on the proposed law. It is perfectly easy to see 
that those who are capable of setting aside the united protest of the whole 
population of the empire should turn a deaf ear to the protest of Sir Romesh 
Chunder. And it is, as it were, for the purpose of emphasising the idea that 
every non-official member of the Legislative Council must obey the orders of 
the Viceroy and the official members, that Sir Romesh’s protest has been 
deliberately disregarded. Itis possible that Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter’s 
Opposition to the proposed law will be referred to by the Viceroy and his 
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collagues in the Government as proving the undesirability of the intro- 
duction of the elective principle in the legislative councils of this country. | 

Is it because people are crying for the elective system that they are going to 
be ruined by the proposed law ? Is this one of the political secrets of Govern- 
ment? Let the people know if there are any more political secrets of this 
kind, and.they will be satisfied. 
'-_It is now the duty of the people of this country to persistently carry on 
the agitation against the Scoble Bill both in this country and in England, 
and make strenuous efforts to convince the English people and the Government 
in England of the true character of the measure. Even after the Bill has become 
law, the people should continue to protest against it, both here and in England, 
until aa Views and the Secretary of State expressly tell them that Govern- 
ment utterly Gereqnids the protests of the twenty crores of the Indian 
population. The day the people of India hear that declaration made 
they will become quiet and cease to agitate, and will understand that 
their fate is sealed and the English are resolved to trample under foot their 
religion, usages and feelings. The people of this country will not make it 
possible for the English to say that they have passed the Scoble Bill for the 
good of the Indians, and will go on agitating until Government is forced to 
make the announcement that it does what it likes, does not care whether its 
acts ‘injure or benefit the Indians, and does not respect their contemptible 
religion and observances. The English nation is the sworn foe of all 
oppression, and it is now the duty of the Indians to convince it that the Scoble 
Act will be productive of extreme oppression upon crores of people in this 
country. 

338, The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 9th March, says that Government is going 

to pass the Age of Consent Billin utter disregard of 


the protests of the Indians because they are weak. 
But the Indians are not cowards. Government, however, heeded the agitation 


of the Anglo-Indians against the Ilbert Bill. The amendment that cases under 
the proposed law will be tried by first class Magistrates will not save people’s 
honour which is threatened by the Bill. 

39. The Som Prakash, of the 9th March, has 
the following in connection with the Age of Consent 


The Age of Consent Bill. 


The Age of Consent Bill. 
Bill :— 

The supporters of the Bill quote the text of Vishnu ‘ garbhasya spashtaté- 
gnane nishekakarma’ {[garbhadhan should be performed when the garbha 
(womb) becomes spashta] and argue therefrom that garbhadhan should be 
performed when the wife is in the fulness of her youth. But it is perfectly 
clear from the commentary on ‘the text by Nanda Pandit that the term garbha 
used in it does not mean womb, nor does the word spashiaté mean develop- 
ment. The word garbha means ritu (menstruation) and the word spashtata 
means pradurbhaba (first occurrence), Compare garbho rituh tasya spashtata jnane 
pradurbhdbe. Thus the text of Vishnu quoted above really enjoins the per- 
formance of gardhadhan at the first menstruation. 

The supporters of the Bill also lay much stress on a passage of Susruta 
[Una shodasavarsayamapraptah panchavinsutim, &c.,] which they say 
prohibits sexual intercourse with girls who are less than 16 years old. But 
the true reading of the text quoted above is not wnashodasa (less than 16), but 
unadvdédasa (less than 12). Dallana, the ancient commentator of Susruta, reads 
unadvdédasa ‘less than 12), and that reading is also found in the manuscript of 
Susruta, which is in the library of the Maharaja of Cashmere. 

According to Charaka, who is, after Susruta, the most celebrated of the 
Hindu medical writers, a man who wishes to attain longivity should not 
cohabit with women before 16 and. after 70. Nartevai. shodasadvarsat 
saptatyah para to natu. Ayush kdémonara, stribhi, &c., Charaka, volume 
2, page 947 Abinas Kabiratna’s edition. Thus in his opinion sexual maturity is 
attained in the case of man.at 16 and that it is necessarily attained at a much 
earlier age in the case of woman. Susruta and Charaka therefore do not really 
favour the contention of the supporters of the Bill. 

The supporters of the measure have put a most ludicrous interpretation 
on a text of Vriddhaharit, Sakhibhdryya kumari, &c. The real meaning 
of the text is that a man incurs grave sin by cohabiting with a friend’s wife, 
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an unmarried woman, &c. The supporters of the measure have taken it to 
mean, @ man incurs grave sin by cohabiting with a female friend, and the 
wife who is 12 years of age. ‘l'hey have quoted a text of Smriti [ prapte tu 
dvadase varse kumaritya bhidhiyate—a girl who has completed her 11th year 
is called a kumari]to show that a girl of 12 is called a kumart. Now this inter- 
pretation is based upon an incorrect reading. All the Smriti compilations, 
wherein the text 1s found quoted read sakhi witha short? and také sakhi and 
bharyya together and kumari by itself. According to them sakhi bharyyaisa 
compound word meaning a friend’s wife. But the supporters of the Bill 
read sukhi witha long iand take that word by itself. They are thus com- 
pelled to take bharyya with kumari. But as kumari ordinarily means an 
unmarried woman, and asa kumari bharyya is a contradition in terms, they 
have been compelled to attach an obscure meaning to the term kumari to 
give this interpretation an air of plausibility. But it should be borne in 
mind in this connection that in the first place the idea of a man having a 
female friend is not a very familiar idea in this country, and that in the second 
place, the text will have a very limited application if the term fsumari is 
taken in its restricted sense. ‘The text in question is intended to prohibit 
sexual intercourse with unmarried woman generally, irrespective of their age 
and not with girls of 12 only. 3 

In the opinion of the writers of the dharma sastras, a woman becomes 
fit for sexual intercourse as soon as she commences to menstruate. It is for 
this reason that they enjoined the performance of ga bhadhan even in the 
case of a girl of 8 who has commenced to menstruate. Government must 
have perceived by this time, that the proposed measure is to the Hindu sastras 
and Hindu manners and customs. 

40. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 10th March, says that Sir 
Andrew Scoble’s determination is unshaken, and he 
has sworn by Jesus Christ that he will see the Age of 
Consent Bill passed into law before he leaves India. It is said that the zid 
of Sir Andrew and his master, Lord Lansdowne, is increasing in proportion as 
the protest against the Bill is increasing in vigour. ‘‘Such presumption! 
Opposition to a law which we, the arbiters of India’s destinies, are going to make! 
Those that protested against the Ilbert Bill were our own countrymen. ‘They 
are our equals, and, like ourselves, the rulers of India, and because the Anglo- 
Indians protested against one law, must the natives and niggers of this country 
too make protests? Can such presumption be tolerated? ‘The Age of Consent 
Bill must be passed, or the wicked natives, especially the prating cowards of 
Bengal, will receive encouragement. It will be difficult to hold the empire if the 
people of this country are encouraged in this way. The safety of the empire 
rests on prestige. The proposed law therefore must be passed, must be passed, 
must be passed.” ‘Thisis the impression produced in the public mind by a 
perusal of the report of the Select Committee or of Scoble and Company on the 
Bill. Itis said that the maidan meeting has caused great uneasiness to the 
Viceroy and the Law Member, and increased their zd to an indefinitely. 
Such protests have in England the effect of checking the zd of the officials, but 
in India they increase it. Government probably thinks that jIndia is -held at the 
point of the bayonet, and is not therefore much disposed to put its trust in the 
loyalty and affection of her people. Government should let people know what 
is really passing in its mind, and all difficulties will vanish. ‘The professions of 
Government do not tally with its practice, and it is this two-sided statesmanship 
which pains the people. Government professes to look on the native and the 
European with an equal eye, but it treats them differently in practice. Why is 
the policy adopted in reference to the Scoble Bill different from that which was 
adopted in reference to the Ilbert Bill? Let the Viceroy once give out the true 
secret regarding the Bill, and all agitation will cease. But so long as Gov- 
ernment indulges in professions of impartiality, so long will the people continue 
to say that Government gave up its point in connection with the Ibert Bill from 
a fear of a few lakhs of Anglo-Indians, and is disregarding the protests of ten to 
fifteen crores of the Hindus and Mussulmans in the matter of the proposed law, 
Simply because it does not fear them. : 

That the British Lion is influenced by fear and not. by love is a stigma 
which cannot be effaced. The people cannot bring themselves to think that 
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their protests can ever have the effect of a deper: | the z#d of the all-powerful 
British Government. The Indians, the Hindus will never cherish such wicked 
and sinful thoughts, thoughts, that is, whichh have a tendency to impair their 
loyalty. Thereport‘of the Select Committee is veryshort and hasbeen made 
short as if to give expression to the feeling of annoyance caused to the Law 
Member by the protests made against the Bill and by the dissent recorded b 
Sir Romesh Chundra Mitter. The statement made in the report that the Bill, 
as introduced in the Council, stands in need of no alteration breathes defiance 
and a contemptuous disregard of the popular opposition to the measure, 
Mr. Ilbert, however, entirely recast his Bill in deference to the protests of the 
Anglo-Indians. eras ae 

Lord Ripon and his Law Member were both men of mild disposition and 
possessed of sympathetic hearts. Lord Lansdowne has been unable to give 
evidence of patience in many of his acts, while Sir Andrew Scoble is 
hauteur personified. It is almost certain that if Lord Ripon had now been 
Viceroy, he would ‘never in-spite of his private opinion in favour of the Bill, 
have passed it into law. He would not have passed it into law out of 
deference to the wishes of the people of this country. The Hindu, the 
Mussulman andthe Sikh are now making a united protest against the Bill, but the 
Government’s zid isall the more increasing, and it is acting much like those 
parents who thrash their children the more the more their childrencry. But the 
people will not cease to cry, nay, they will cry louder aad more persistently if 
the Bill is passed into law. The Anglo-Indian newspapers are advising 
Lord Lansdowne to rivive the Press Act, and it will be no wonder if His 
Excellency, whose administrative policy resembles Lord Lytton’s in many res- 
pects, should accept that advice. But thousands of Press Acts will be unable to 
prevent native nawspapers from protesting against the proposed law which 
interferes with their religion. 

The writer observes with regret that the Select Committee have disregarded 
the opinions of such able and distinguished men as Pundit Iswara Chunder 
Vidyasagar and Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. If a law must be passed, it would 
be well to make a law permitting cohabitation immediately after the occurrence 
of the first menses and prohibiting it before the occurrence of that event. But 
Sir Andrew Scoble wants to fix an age limit for all cases, and has for the present 
raised the age of consent from 10 to 12, and the limit will be gradually raised to 
14 and then to16. India will be converted into England only in the matter of 
bad things. She will not be given the good things of England. There cannot be 


the least doubt that the object of the English Government is to stop early 


marriage. If the Age of Consent Bill is passed, marriages before 12 will be 
stopped as a matter of course. Ifthe object of Government had been only to 
protect Indian girls and not to interfere with the religion of the Indians, the 
Law Member would have given up his zid as regards the twelve-year limit, and 
provided for cohabitation on the occurrence of the first menses. But that 12 
not his object. 'The amendments made in the Bill by the Select Committee are 
Only an insult to the intelligence of the Hindus and Mussulmans. The people 
are not . after all so foolish as the Law Member takes them to be. The people 
must continue to proclaim in a loud voice that the proposed law will do violence 
to the religion of the Hindus and Mussulmans, 

41. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 11th March, says that in 
modifying his Bill Sir Andrew Scoble has not accepted 
the recommendations of either his supporters or 
his antagonists, The report of the Select Committee makes no mention of 
support or protest. Ii only refers to the Calcutta High Court and contains 
reflections upon certain officers. Cases will be tried by Magistrates of the first 
class and investigated by high class police officers. ‘These two are the only 
amendments that have been made in the Bill. This is like throwing two water- 
drops on a blazing fire. 

The report of the Select Committee is short in compass and contains only 
afew words. But every word of it clearly betrays the feelings of Sir. Andrew 
Scoble and his English colleagues. It seems to say—“ we have made these two 
amendments because we thought them right. We have not heeded the 
representations of the people. We do not care anything for those whom the 
people consider as men of position and worthy of respect. Does the lion heed 
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the bleating of lambs or the cry of deer?’ This is what the Select Committee 
seems to say in loud though inaudible tones. British . prestige will now reach 
its climax. Public opinion could not well have been treated with more 
ame 9 | 

When the law is going to be passed, it will be enforced. No civilised 
Government makes a law only to keep it in the statute-book as a dead-letter, 
nor should any civilised Government make such a law. Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mitter says that the law is sure to remain a dead-letter. It breaks one’s heart 
to reflect upon the insufferable oppressions that will take place on all sides 
if the law is enforced, and whoever reflects upon this cannot but cast 
aspersions upon British rule and becomes doubtful of. its very stability. This 
is why Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter cannot bring himself to believe that such a 
demoniacal law will be enforced. The writer and the people of the country, 
however, believe otherwise. The reader has been informed how the highly 
respectable and immensely rich Govinda Rao and his young wife have been 
oppressed in Allahabad in consequence of the defect of the law. When 
Govinda Rao and his wife have been oppressed, no one can be sure that 
hundreds of other Govinda Raos will not be oppressed. The law will destroy 
the religion of the people and will interfere with religious practices existin 
from time immemorial. It will lead to a terrible oppression of husbands, an 
hand in hand with that oppression will go on a brisk oppression of wives. Under 
the law innocent people will suffer. It will open a door to oppression from 
vindictive feelings occasioned by marriages. High class police officers are not 
saints, and they will be well able to commit, oppression under the law. 

‘All criminal laws have a retrospective effect. Those who have 
cohabited with a wife under 12 at the time of the passing of the Act will, if 
detected, be accused and convicted. If a wife who has got a child before 
the age of 12 again becomes enciente before attaining that age, her husband 
will be liable to punishment. If the husband be transported, all wives must 
become widows in spite of their husbands being alive, and the mother of one 
child too will become such a widowed wife. If a faithless wife becomes 
enciente before 12 from cohabitation with one who is not her husband, her poor 
husband will be hauled up before a Court and will not escape punishment 
unless he proves his wife’s adultery. The man must be without a head 
who is not perplexed to think of the many oppressions which the Act will lead 
to, and he must be a statue of marble whose heart will not break under 
that thought. 

It is easier to ascertain the date of first menstruation than a girl’s age. 
Where the first menstruation and the festivities connected with it are believed 
to be false and the evidence of the whole population of the village is disbelieved, 
the evidence of the wife may be taken. But there will be few occasions for 
taking such evidence. But in order to ascertain the attainment of the age of 12 
Hindu and Mussulman women will have to be dragged into Courts and 
subjected in very many instances to medical examination. 

In a vast empire like India with 250 millions of subjects, registration 
of births is impossible. Even if arrangements be made for the registration 
of names in every village, no reliable register will be had. India is not 
England, and even English birth-registers cannot be entirely relied upon. 
Many fathers will declare their daughters older than they really are at 
the time of marriage. Hindus and Mussulmans will do everything for the 
protection of their religion. If a register of births and marriages can be 
relied upon, why not introduce a register of first menstruation and second 
marriage ? | 

The fact is that it is not difficult to ascertain the date of first menstruation, 
but it is difficult to ascertain age. Let some means be devised for ascertaining 
the date of first menstruation. The Sovereign ought to protect the religion of 
the people and not to destroy it. If this is done, the dissatisfaction of the 
people will know no bounds. 

42. The Gauhar, of the 11th March, says that the memorial in favour 

is is oe inane of the Age of Consent Bill sent by the meeting 

ee of some young men which was got up by Nawab 
Abdul Luteef, and the opinion expressed on that Bill by Nawab Khaje 
Ahsanulla, do not represent the views of the Mussulman community on that 
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subject. Men with a slight tincture of English and Oriental education cannot 
be regarded as competent to express any opinion on the religious. aspect of 
any matter affecting the Mussulmans. ‘lhe Bill is opposed to the Mussulman 
religion and interferes with the strict privacy of Mussulman women. . . 
43. The Cakutta Punch, of the 11th March, says that titled men are getting 
Petitions in support of the Age people to sign petitions in support of the Age of 
of Consent Bill. Consent Bill by giving them to understand thatthe 
etitions they sign are against the Bill. This was recently done at the. Jumma 
{usjid in Calcutta. Government should therefore pay no heed to these. petitions, 


VI—MIscELLANEOUS. 


44, Al Punch, of the 2nd March, says that India cannot possibly prosper 
when it obtains its supply of necessary articles 
from England, when its money goes to fill English 
pockets, when its buildings are constructed by English engmeers, and when the 
Sovereign does not live in it. 
45. A correspondent writing from Kishoregunge, in the Mymensingh district, 
— to the Chdruvdrid, of the 2nd March, says that 
ase though at the request of the Namassudras the 
Lieutenant-Governor has ordered that they should be entered in the census 
schedules as Namassudras and not as Chandals, intimation of this order has not 
yet been given to the census enumerators in the mofussil Wicked people are 
tuking advantage of this neglect on the part of the authorities to .cheat the 
Namassudras. ‘The Deputy Magistrate ought to put a stop to this. | ; 
46. The Dacca Gazette, of the 2nd March, says that the Lieutenant- 
‘The Lieutenant-Governors late Governor showed great nobleness of mind by walk- 
visit to Dacca. ing through several quarters of Dacca during his late 
visit to that city. His Honour also expressed disapprobation of the gaudy 
arrangements made for his reception. May Almighty God grant a long life to 
such a noble-hearted ruler! a 
47. The Bengal Lachange Gazette, of the 3rd March, says that the shastras 
ie wl teach that the relation between the Sovereign and 
et pet ent the people is like that between one limb of the body 
and another. It is a matter of regret that under the present English rule the 
state of things has become quite the reverse of this. The English have by 
stratagem and force of law taken away our everything. It may be said that we 
have nothing left which we may call our own. Even quarrels between Indian 
husbands and wives are now settled by the English under the law. This is why 
the intimate relation as between limb and limb has disappeared from amongst 
us, and even our own souls, to say nothing of others, seem to have become 
strangers to us in consequence of the harsh administration of laws. 

Formerly the zemindar and ryot were on good terms with each other. 
Whatever the English may say, the zemindars of former times protected their 
ryots. But some zemindars having recently under English rule been forced to 
treat their ryots somewhat harshly, the English have concluded that all zemin- 
dars are oppressors, and have, by passing a rigorous law, set the zemindar and the 
ryot at loggerheads. Their object is not to govern India, but to appropriate all 
that it has and to enjoy it like tigers. Some one said the other day in the 
course of conversation that the English are at present conducting the adminis- 
tration of India on such a principle that they will soon dig the soil of India to 
the centre and transport it to England in ships India has been reduced toa 
skeleton under harsh administration. And the whole of it is like the grimace 
of a head severed from the body. All the prince-like zemindars who existed in 
India in former times and the ancestors of the present zemindars of that type 
first flourished during the reign of Akbar. But those days are gone by. 
The relations between the zemindar and the ryot have now become strained. 
Now a common and destitute ryot can oppose a prince-like zemindar. If 
two ryots now combine they can ruin a princely zemindar. The numerical and 
the intellectual strength of India is gradually being diminished by English laws 
and English rule. A plant cannot flourish in the shade of a large tree. The 
Indians are precisely in this condition. In fact, we are an earthen vessel and 
the English are a pewter vessel, and we may meet with danger at any moment. 
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' 48.. The Saki, of the 3rd March,‘is glad to find that Sir Charles Elliott 
“Phe :Lieutenant-Governir’s late 18 an unostentatious man. On the occasion of. his 
visit to Dacca. late tour through East Bengal, though a special 
train was waiting to convey His Honour from Naraingunge to Dacca, His 
Honour. nevertheless. travelled :in an ordinary mail train. And during his two 
days’ stay at Dacca he walked about the city on foot in rainy weather. His 
Honour visited Sankharibazar and inspected the work of the Sankharis with 
his own eyes. He also inspected the courts in a manner which no other 
Lieutenant-Governor before him except Sir George Campbell did. Official 
tours are likely to produce great beneficial results if conducted on such 
principles, and are also calculated to make inferior officials perform their duties 
with greater care. But the tours as now performed involve mere waste of 
public money. 


49. The Benagl Exchange Gazette, of the 4th March, says that though the 
The operation of the Kkevenue Revenue Law is in theory equally enforceable on both 
Laws. the poor and the rich, still in practice it is found 
that the rich people, making default in the payment of revenue, as a rule, manage 
to escape the clutches of the law . But nof so the poor, whose very house- 
hold utensils, and in some cases even the wretched hovels in which they 
dwell, are confiscated for default. Such occurrences are taking place almost 
every day, and yet Government will not take any notice of this anomaly 
in the operation of its laws. Yes, there is reason for Government conniving at 
all this. The judicial machinery of Government has been set in motion, not 
with the view of dispensing even-handed justice, but to extort money from the 
people in the shape of stamp duty. Such is the dispensation of justice by the 
pennywise and pound-foolish British Government! It will not be long ere the 
country is completely ruined, unless the Government sees fit to remedy the 
existing state of things. | 


50. The Samay, of the 6th March, says that the Engiishman and other 
The Englishman on the Banga. papers have taken notice of certain seditious and 
vasi hewspaper, foul-smelling articles in the Banguvdési newspaper 
of the 26th Magh last, and commenced agitating against them. The Bangavdsi 
should not have written those articles, for they were calculated to excite 
the low classes of people. Educated people, however, did not take the least 
notice of them. Such being the case, Government is requested not to feel an 
with the Bengali Press on account of those articles. It is well known that no 
sensible man pays any heed to the ravings of a madman or of a person in the 
delirium of fever or of a drunkard. The writer then asks the Bangavdsi 
whether. it has a desire to see the Act 9 of 1878 re-enacted. It then requests 
that paper with joined hands not to do such mischief to the country with the 
object of gaining its selfish ends. 


51. The Urdu Guide, of the 6th March, says that the enforcement of the order 
Prohibition of cow-slaughter by prohibiting the slaughter of cows, passed by a Mussul- 
a zemindar. man zemindar of the Bogra district, will produce a 
breach of the peace and make it necessary for Government to quarter a special 
police there. © : : 
52. The Bengal Exchanje Gazette, of the 7th March, says that Lord 
Lord Lawnsdowne on the incom. Lansdowne’s Government consider natives in- 
petency of natives. competent, but native officers often, show greater 
ability than experienced English officers. There can be no better accountants 
than natives. The English wonder to see natives drawing salaries of Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500. But Mussulman kings allowed natives salaries of two or three thousand 


rupees. Many native officers under Alivardi Khan drew salaries of two or three. 


thousand rupees. A native named Ram Pal was his khas dewan. Englishmen 
dislike natives, and therefore seek every occasion to discredit them, The Railway 
Company has recognised native ability by advantageously appointing them in its 
service in large numbers. Stil! Lord Lansdowne calls natives incompetent. 


53. The same paper says that a rumour is afloat in the North-Western 
Provinces that a fakir is going from town to town and 
| | | from village to village smging a song to the effect 
“Remove the spindle; 'the potter’s wheel will be set up,” and this song has 
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alarmed the people of those places. Different people are talking differently. ‘It 


is said that a fakir went about singing in the same way before the mutiny. 
Does this fakir intend disaster to India? Once before Government created dis- 
turbances by interfering with the religion of the people. And it has done the 
same thing now. The writer is troubled by many fears, and hopes that the 
fakir’s song bodes good to India. 

54. The Sanjivani, of the 7th March, says that the European gentleman 

who promised to pay fifteen thousand rupees in aid 

woe —e me oe the pro- of the children’s hospital about to be established 
ee in connection with the Lady Dufferin Zenana 
Hospital is no other than Sir Charles Elliott himself, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. The hospital ought to be named after Sir Charles, whose 
name will be written in indelible characters in the hearts of the people for this 
benevolent act. : 

55. The same paper says that the enumeration work in connection with 

the census was most negligently performed in 

PR cology census enumeration in Qalcuttathistime. The writer is ready to communi- 

oe cate to the officer in charge of the Census in Calcutta 

the names of several gentlemen whose families did not receive a visit from any 

enumerator either on the night fixed for the operation, or on the next morning. 

Appointment of mere boys for the work clearly explains why the work was so 
unsatisfactorily performed. 

56. A correspondent writing in the same paper says that the cruel treat- 

ment of a Lushai Chief by the British Govern- 
roovermment’s treatment of ® ment, civilised though it is, is enough to draw tears 
to one’s eyes. The Chief attempted to commit 
suicide while being transported to the Tejpore gaol; and has since on many 
occasions entreated several persons to put an end to his life. The correspondent 
humbly requests the Chief Commissioner of Assam to show mercy towards this 
unfortunate Chief, especially as the confinement and the subsequent murder of 
Kamini Kumar Sen has never been conclusively proved against the Chief. 
57. The Grdmvdsi, of the 9th March, referring to the munificent grant 
BE EE ea a — a Aa by vt ee Elliott in 
ir Uhariles Hihotl s grant-in-aid = oid of a children’s hospital, remarks that no 
Rano Aa official has up to this "ig made so munificent a 
grant-in-aid of any Indian work of charity. This is indeed remarkable 
charity. 

38. The Gauhar, of the 11th March, complains that the allowance granted by 
Government to Delara Mahal Sahiba, the favourite 
Begum of the late Nawab Wajid Ali, is insufficient. 
Her personal property also has been sold by mistake 
wa the property of the late Nawab. ‘The Viceroy is requested to do justice 
to her. 


A Begum of the late Nawab 
Wajid Ali. 
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59. The Uriya and Navasamvdd, of the 11th February, points out in con- 
nection with the taking of the census that the 
figures entered in columns 4 and 5 by the enumera- 
tors in the Balasore district are not reliable, as 
any incorrect statements have found their way into them through confusion 
of ideas. 

60. The Samvddvdhikd, of the 12th February, is sorry to learn that 
the Government of Bengal contemplate the with- 
drawal of Government aid from some of the 
colleges in Bengal, and remarks that except in a 
few important towns, the people of Bengal are neither able nor enlightened 
enough to maintain schools 8 colleges by contributions from private sources. 

61. The Utkaldipiké, of the 11th February, holds a similar opinion, 
and exhorts both Government and Christian Mission 
Societies to persevere in the spread of high ,educa- 


tion in Bengal, and thereby enlighten and benefit the people who have been 
put in their sacred charge. 


The census in the Balasore 
district. 


Governments connection with 
education. 


High education. 
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62. The Uriya and Navasamvdd reverts to the subject, and argues that the 

The Ravenshaw College Ravenshaw College of Cuttack must by all means 
be strengthened and a M. A. class opened in 

connection with it for the benefit of those that pass the B. A. Examination. 

63. The Utkaldipikd, yl the ec February, is inclined to think that 

the uniortunate controversy raging over the Age 

aie erage of Consent Bill has divided the educated com- 

munity of Cuttack into two parties, the Uriyas being for the Bill and the 

Bengalees against it. 

64. ‘The same paper is sorry to learn from one of its correspondents that 

a ee though 50,000 pilgrims resort annually to the méla, 

re held at Konarak in the Pooree district every year, 

no one cares for the sanitation of the place. The pilgrims are put to the 

greatest discomfort and inconvenience imaginable for want of sheds and 

water. It therefore suggests that the District Board of Pooree must set to 

work at once by adopting such measures for the relief of the pilgrims in 

question as may seem to them best under the circumstances, and that provision 

must be made for rest, shelter and water, even if that should involve a 
pilgrim-tax. " 

65. The Utkaldipikd, of the 2lst February, is glad to learn that the 
zemindars of Orissa under the leadership of 
Chowdhari Kritibas Das, Babu Kalipada Banurji 
and others, have formed themselves into a temporary 
association with the object of protecting their interests against any possible 
encroachments in the approaching settlement, 


The Orissa zemindars and the 
Orissa Settlement. 


AssAM PAPERS. 


66. Referring to a notification dissuading ignorant Indian litigants from 
the foolish course of going to England to appeal to 
the Queen against the decisions of Indian law courts 
which the Paridarshak newspaper professes to have 
received for insertion from the Lieutenant-Governor, the Srihatta Mihir, of the 
2nd March, says that it has received no such notification from the Government 
of Bengal, but a notification of the Government of India on the subject can be 
found on the notice-board in the Judge’s Court. The Paridarshak must be 
intimately related to the Lieutenant-Governor. Why should His Honour 
otherwise send the notification to an Assam Paper. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengal Translator. 
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